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OUR INDIAN 


ELIGION is the inspiration of 

politics. It has always been so. 
From the beginning of history down to 
the present time, the public policy of 
great nations has been regulated by their 
ideas of right and wrong, and their ideas 
of right and wrong have been derived 
from their religion. And to-day, from 
Japan to Germany, and from Germany 
to California, religion is the active ele- 
ment of the most spirit-stirring political 
questions. 

A great crisis is now arresting public 
attention, and demanding an- investiga- 
tion of our Indian policy in the light of 
Christianity. The policy of our nation 
toward the savage tribes roaming over 
its territories has been unsatisfactory in 
its results. It is the one subject to 
which the American in Europe does not 
desire to refer as illustrative of our na- 
tional greatness; while among ourselves, 
and in our more confidential communi- 
cations, we are constrained to confess 
something like failure to accomplish the 
great purposes of our national destiny. 


POLICY. 


During a century of vacillating experi- 
ments, by both political parties, we have 
not succeeded in conquering the ‘ndians 
in honorable war, nor in civilizing them 
by the arts of peace. We have succeed- 
ed in ingrafting on their native ferocity 
the vices of civilization much better than 
in converting them to the gospel faith, 
which alone can curb man’s animal lust. 
And the result is, the destruction of 
whole tribes by whisky, disease, and 
gunpowder, and the inspiration of oth- 
ers with a wild-beast-like ferocity and 
cunning which madly seeks to revenge 
itself upon the nearest of the people of 
its hated foes, without any regard to 
their personal complicity in the warfare 
they have provoked, or even to the prob- 
able success of the conflict. In this 
conflict we have seen hundreds of our 
noblest sons and fairest daughters cru--: 
elly sacrificed by these savages, and grass 
growing in the roofless cottages of the 
massacred Minnesota settlers. We have 
listened to the tale of horror of the wid- 
ow, who, after witnessing the butchery 
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of her brave husband and tender babes, 
escaped through the woods in the night, 
carrying one little boy forty miles to the 
nearest garrison. 

Nor was this a solitary instance of fe- 
rocity. Our frontier history is so full of 
the horrors of Indian wars, that many 
suppose them inseparable from the ad- 
vance of civilization, as the fever and 
ague are the unavoidable consequences 
of breaking the new soil. Others, who 
know better, are merely roused for the 
‘moment by the record of the slaughter 
of persons of whom they knew nothing, 
and who were perhaps not known be- 
yond their own county. Hence, the ne- 
cessity for an attack upon prominent 
characters, to attract public attention. 
In the mysterious providence of God, 
experience is the great educator of man- 
kind. The poisonous seed must be al- 
lowed to grow, and develop the vine, 
and ripen its fruit, and poison the chil- 
dren, before men will be aroused to tear 
it up and cast it into the fire. Doubt- 
less one design of God in permitting 
the atrocities which clothe our coast in 
mourning to-day, is to compel our at- 
tention to the errors of a policy which 
has resulted in the perfidious slaughter 
of one of the oldest, bravest, and noblest 
of our Christian generals, of a large 
number of other brave officers and sol- 
diers, and one of the most heroic and 
self-denying of our divines—whom to 
know was to admire, respect, and love. 
It was my privilege, in 1864, to be ad- 
mitted to the friendship of Doctor Thom- 
as; to enjoy the benefit of his sagacious 
counsels as one of the band of patriot- 
ic Christian philanthropists forming the 
Pacific Christian Commission ; to be in- 
structed and cheered by his intelligent 
conversation, unveiling the resources of 
the then undeveloped Nevada, as we 
traveled through its wonderful gorges 
and divinely constructed passes, fore- 
ordained, millions of geologic ages ago, 
in the plan of the Great Architect, to 
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facilitate the construction of the iron 
roads, along which the prophetic eye of 
our lamented brother then clearly saw 
the rushing trains of commercial inter- 
course planting their railroad cities thick- 
ly along the wilderness—visions that he 
lived to see begun to be fulfilled. Alas! 
that eye is now dim which then kindled 
with enthusiasm at the prospects of Cal- 
ifornia’s Christian civilization and cer- 
tain greatness, and anon twinkled with 
genial humor as he recited some anec- 
dote of wagoner, or stage-driver, or ear- 
ly emigrant of ’49; for he was a man, 
and nothing human was alien to him. 
And therefore it is that multitudes who 
never were persuaded by his powerful 
addresses from the platform, nor thrill- 
ed by his sacred oratory in the pulpit, 
and who never read his logical and time- 
ly editorials, dealing wisely with all the 
life-issues of the times, mourn over him 
to-day as the man, the friend, the Chris- 
tian brother of every one who needed 
sympathy, counsel, help, and prayer, 
and mingle their tears with those of his 
weeping widow and orphaned children, 
and with the bereaved churches of the 
State, thus suddenly deprived of the 
counsels and prayers of their truly apos- 
tolical presiding elder. O, what costly 
sacrifices are these to atone for the er- 
rors of our Indian policy! 

Yet we sorrow not over these honor- 
ed martyrs as those who have no hope. 
We have the divine assurance that they 
shall rise on the resurrection morn, and 
live and reign over this redeemed earth, 
with Jesus the Prince of Peace, whose 
fitness for ruling this world was secured 
by a similar bitter experience of the 
wickedness of ungodly men. For we 
ought to remember that our brethren 
fell in the discharge of the highest func- 
tion which mortal man can exercise— 
the office of the peace- maker, an office 
which the angels of heaven, when once 
permitted its exercise, glorified with 
doxologies ; an office which One higher 
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than all angels consecrated with His 
blood. For the first-born Son of God 
also assumed the honorable office of a 
peace-maker, and, when He might have 
been escorted by legions of angels, en- 
trusted Himself, unarmed, in the camp 
of His Father’s enemies, and, while be- 
stowing gifts of peace and words of love, 
He, too, was treacherously betrayed and 
cruelly slaughtered by the men He came 
to bless and save. Yet was not His 
mission in vain. His death, more elo- 
quent than even His divine life, aroused 
all heaven and all earth to the vileness 
and brutality which committed such a 
crime; and the conversion and civiliza- 
tion of Christendom, including that of 
our own great continent, are the results 
which an inscrutable and omnipotent 
wisdom has educed from the murder of 
heaven’s peace commissioner. Let us, 
then, be fully assured that He who suf- 
fers not a sparrow to fall to the ground 
in vain, will not permit the blood of these 
noble followers of their martyred Lord 
to fall upon the earth in vain. Arous- 
ing public attention to the iniquities 
of our Indian system, the enlightened 
American Christian judgment will speed- 
ily terminate the possibility of such atro- 
cities, by extending over the savages of 
our land the powerful control of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

With such lamentable demonstrations 
of the results of our Indian policy, I trust 
I may, without presumption, express the 
judgment, that it is based on erroneous 
principles. The tree is known by its 
fruit. In saying this I wish to be dis- 
tinctly understood as not arraigning, or 
vindicating, either of the great political 
parties, whose existence is indispensa- 
ble to that balance of power which con- 
Stitutes republican liberty. In this case 
they have both been followers of the tra- 
ditions of our forefathers, and both de- 
serve whatever of praise or blame at- 
taches to a series of experiments for the 
improving of the working of a funda- 
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mentally erroneous principle—for the 
cultivation of grapes from thorns, and 
figs from thistles. And I desire partic- 
ularly to be understood as bringing no 
charges against the President of the 
United States, and that band of true 
Christian philanthropists whom he has 
called to his assistance in his efforts to 
elevate and civilize these savage tribes. 
The attempt is noble. If, in carrying 
out such a difficult experiment, he should 
fall into the mistake of all his predeces- 
sors, and fail of the success he desires, 
yet even failure in such an attempt is 
more honorable than apathy; and it may 
well be that, in after ages, when the lau- 
rels of his military achievements shall 
have been covered with the dust of cent- 
uries in the alcoves of history, the heart 
of humanity will throb with appreciation 
of that nobility of soul which endeavored 
to use the high position gained by war, 
for the extension of the blessings of 
peace to every denizen of our broad 
country. 

I hope to secure public attention, there- 
fore, to an argument demonstrating the 
evils of our Indian policy, as erroneous 
in principle, without any encroachment 
upon the field of party politics. My ar- 
gument leads me to a higher sphere than 
that of party politics; even to those prin- 
ciples of truth and righteousness reveal- 
ed in the Word of God, the application 
of which would insure peace to our set- 
tlers, and as much prosperity to the In- 
dians as it is possible for them to enjoy. 
For neither the best government, nor 
the purest religion, can restore wasted 
vitality either to the debauchee or the 
debauched people, nor indefinitely pro- 
long a sickly existence, offensive to God 
and injurious to man. Nevertheless, 
the offensiveness and injury of perpetu- 
ating barbarism in a free Christian coun- 
try may be abated by the application of 
the principles of true religion and na- 
tional government to these savage tribes. 
For I have no new specific to propose in 
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dealing with this subject, but simply 
that we apply to the Indians the same 
principles of law, and order, and respon- 
sibility, and education, which we apply 
to the rest of our people with a success 
which excites the admiration of the civ- 
ilized world, and draws the embassadors 
of semi-barbarous peoples across the 
great Pacific Ocean that they may learn 
them and transplant them to their own 
less favored lands. In a word, that, 
ceasing to treat the Indian tribes as sov- 
ereign and independent treaty-making 
nationalities, we reduce them at once, 
and peremptorily, to the condition of 
simple equality before the law with all 
other citizens, allowing them all their 
rights, and compelling them to perform 
all their duties. The greater part of our 
difficulties with the Indians arise from 
an attempt to govern them differently 
from other citizens—to treat them as 
exceptions to the great principle of re- 
publican government—the equality of all 
men before the law. 

It must strike the inquirer into our In- 
dian policy as a most singular anomaly, 
that, whereas we treat all other men as 
equal before the law—Jews and Chris- 
tians, White men and Negroes, Swedes, 
Germans, French, Spanish, Irish, and 
Chinese —compelling them all alike to 
pay taxes, and to submit to our common 
law, never asking their decision whether 
they will or not, never sending embas- 
sadors to have talks with them to per- 
suade them to behave themselves as 
good citizens, but simply addressing 
with a “Be it enacted by the good peo- 
ple of this commonwealth,” we should 
treat the Indians as non-tax-paying ar- 
istocrats, elevated above the level of all 
other peoples, and humble our Govern- 
ment to negotiate with them as sover- 
eign treaty-making powers. Nay, we 
elevate them far above the aristocracies 
of Europe; for there even the king swears 
obedience to the law, and the aristocracy 
is the most heavily taxed order in the 
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kingdom, but our Indian aristocracy 
swears obedience to no laws but its 
own drunken will, and by express stat- 
utes of Congress is always exempted 
from taxation, while the rest of the com- 
munity pays a tribute to them, directly 
and indirectly, amounting to many mill- 
ions of dollars. Can any one give a good 
reason why we ought not to allow equal 
privileges to other nationalities —send 
peace commissioners from Washington 
to have a big talk with the Irish in New 
York, pay tribute of blankets and mus- 
lins to Brigham Young, locate the Ger- 
mans at the public expense on a reser- 
vation in the Russian River Valley, and 
secure to the Chinese and Mormons by 
treaty the privilege of buying as many 
wives as they fancy, and splitting their 
skulls with tomahawks when they get 
drunk? Certainly, ifall men are created 
free and equal, and endowed with ina- 
lienable rights to do as they like, our 
Irish, and Chinese, and Mormon fellow- 
citizens are grievously deprived of their 
natural rights. 

The answer given to these inquiries 
is: that the Indian tribes are the origi- 
nal owners of all America, and possess- 
ed the sovereignty of this continent; 
that the first White colonists, following 
the example of William Penn, entered 
into treaties with them, recognizing their 
sovereignty, purchasing from the vari- 
ous tribes the territory now occupied by 
the United States, and securing to them 
the enjoyment of their ancient customs ; 
and that every principle of national hon- 
or binds us to as faithful discharge of our 
treaty obligations to these weak nations, 
as we would feel incumbent on us in our 
transactions with the more powerful na- 
tions. 

In answer to this, I deny the assump- 
tion upon which the reasoning is found- 
ed—namely, that the Indian tribes found 
roaming over this continent upon its dis- 
covery by Europeans, were the owners 
of America. I deny the fact of their 
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possession; I deny the right of their 
chiefs to sovereignty; and I deny the 
validity of the treaties by which they 
proposed to sell to us what they did not 
own themselves, and to secure to them- 
selves a right to do wrongs which can 
not be conferred upon any creature in 
the universe. The chiefs of our Indian 
tribes are invested with no more nation- 
al sovereignty than the captains of bands 
of Greek brigands. 

I have great respect for the humane 
intentions of William Penn, and of the 
many great and good men who have 
adopted Quaker principles and practices. 
But the experience of the world has 
demonstrated that these principles are 
not adapted for the government of a 
world of sinful men. With the Bible 
open before me, I am compelled to pro- 
nounce them unscriptural, and contrary 
to the plain commands of the Bible, 
which direct the subjection of every 
soul to the higher powers. But by no 


possible exegesis can any man apply 


such title to the Indians. 

Permit me to solicit your attention to 
a portion of Holy Writ, which formally 
describes the origin, nature, and the 
sanctions of national sovereignty and 
civil government, for the purpose of ap- 
plying this description to the dealings of 
our Government with the Indians—Ro- 
mans, chapter xiii, verses I-5: 

“Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers. For there is no power 
but of God; the powers that be are or- 
dained of God. Whosoever, therefore, 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God; and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves damnation. For 
rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil. Wilt thou, then, not be 
afraid of the power? Do that which is 
good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same; for he is the minister of God to 
thee for good. But if thou do that which 
is evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the 
sword in vain; for he is the minister of 
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God, a revenger, to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil. Wherefore, ye 
must needs be subject, not only for 
wrath, but also for conscience sake.’ 
In this portion of Scripture we have 
a formal description of the origin, de- 
sign, and authority of government, aid 
of the mode in which that authority 
should be enforced. The Holy Ghost 
does not specify any particular kind of 
civil power in this place, but treats of 
existing powers—all kintls of govern- 
ments which nations have established 
under the providence of God; the pow- 
er of the republican form of government 
established by divine direction, in which 
every officer, from the town constable 
to the President of the United States of 
Israel, the Lord Himself, was elected by 
the universal suffrage of the people; 
the power of the kingly government, in 
which the king also was elected by the 
vote of the nation; or the imperial pow- 
er of Rome, tacitly accepted by a de- 
moralized world as their best defense 
against anarchy. Of each and all of 
these powers the Holy Spirit asserts, 
that they are of God, authoritative and 
sovereign; and commands all men to 
acknowledge and submit to that under 
which God’s providence has placed him. 
There is no toleration here of any zwzfe- 
rium in imperio—of any priest or pope 
independent of, or superior to, the na- 
tional power—of any colony of Mormons, 
or any tribe of Indians, authorized to set 
at naught the just jurisdiction of the ru- 
lers. The command is express: let ev- 
ery soul be subject to the higher powers. 
The nation’s representatives are sover- 
eign and supreme over every individual. 
While these representatives derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, the governed derive these powers 
of national sovereignty from God, the 
Creator, who has endowed them with 
their inalienable .rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and to that 
national sovereignty indispensable for 
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the protection of these God-given 
rights. 

Our Declaration of Independence re- 
echoes the assertions of Holy Scripture, 
that the rights of man and the authority 
of governments are of divine origin. It 
is simply a translation of the Hebrew 
records into modern political language. 
The Bible asserts that God created man 
—the human race, not the individual 
merely—in His own image, and endow- 
ed him with four Divine attributes—per- 
sonality, fertility, sovereignty, and bless- 
edness. Human society is a moral per- 
son, a divinely constituted organization, 
existing for the accomplishment of the 
Divine purposes—the multiplication of 
mankind, the colonization of the earth, 
and the glory of God in the happiness 
of its members. It is not a mob of sav- 
ages or of half- tamed gorillas, clubbing 
and biting each other into respect for 
the baboon of longest teeth and hardest 
skull. The notion that this was the 
natural condition of mankind, and that 
governments were formed by what is 
called the social compact—by which 
these savages relinquished a portion of 
their natural rights for the better pro- 
tection of the remainder—is the most 
false, absurd, and impious theory that 
ever deluded rational men. It is false 
to allege that any national government 
was ever thus founded. No instance of 
such a compact of savages exists in 
the records or traditions of any nation. 
Man, from the earliest period of his ex- 
istence, existed in society. It is absurd 
to allege that savages relinquish any 
natural right on entering into civilized 
society. Will any one allege the natu- 
ral right of any man to be a savage? 
—to get drunk, to tomahawk his wife, 
torture his prisoners, make war on ev- 
erybody he meets, and train up his sons 
in contempt of honest industry, and his 
daughters to be beasts of burden to some 
big Indian and squaws in his harem? 
What rights does an Indian relinquish 
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when he is elevated to the condition of 
a citizen of the United States? It is 
blasphemously profane to allege that 
man, created in the image of God, was 
asavage. Will any blasphemer be bold 
enough to assert that Almighty God, 
His Creator, was a savage? Yet it is 
on this false, foolish, and profane theo- 
ry of the primeval rights of savages that 
the basis of our Indian policy is laid. 

Sovereignty does not inhere in sav- 
ages.. The savage is the fallen, degrad- 
ed, disfranchised, human brute. God 
delegates no sovereignty to savages, 
who are wholly incapable of exercising 
this prerogative. God does not dele- 
gate His sovereignty to the nation, the 
largest existing portion of the human 
family, for the purpose of perpetuating 
the savage condition of man, but for the 
directly opposite purpose, of the multi- 
plication and civilization of mankind, 
and for the elevation of savages to the 
place of citizenship. The Bible and the 
Declaration of Independence are in per- 
fect accord upon this subject. The for- 
mer says: “So God created man in His 
own image, and said unto him, ‘Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it, and have dominion over 
the beasts of the earth, and over the 
fowls of the air, and over the fish of the 
sea.’” The latter asserts: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which 
are those to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, and that to maintain 
these rights, governments were institut- 
ed among men.” The national sover- 
eignty, then, is the minister of God for 
good to every member of the nation. It 
is the protector of the peace, purity, and 
increase of the human family. 

And as a matter of fact, these objects 
have in some good degree been accom- 
plished by all the great nations of anti- 
quity, and are in good measure accom- 
plished by “the powers that be” —the ex- 
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isting nationalities of the world. When 
any of the nationalities ceased to protect 
property, and life, and the purity of the 
family, and thus failed of the object of 
its existence, the great Governor of the 
nations, by the inevitable operation of 
the laws of human nature, removed it, 
and substituted an effective government 
instead. Failing to protect life, prop- 
erty, and family—the elements of power 
— it ceased as one of “the powers that 
be,” and speedily became disintegrated, 
and fell a prey to some less debauched 
people, or to its own vices. 

Such was the condition of the Indian 
tribes on the discovery of this continent. 
They were rapidly perishing by their 
own vices, their perpetual wars, and 
their preference of the savage hunter’s 
life to the toilsome but prosperous obedi- 
ence to the Divine command to till the 
earth. Their right to become savages 
must be emphatically denied. No man 
has a right to such a life of alternate in- 
dolence and savage exertion as reduces 
his children to starvation, the weakly 
among them to premature death, makes 
his wife a beast of burden, and keeps 
himself in the attitude of a beast of prey, 
delighting in rapine and murder. 

Moreover, the right of the Indian 
chiefs to sovereignty over their people 
must be firmly refused by every repub- 
lican. That form of aristocracy which 
invests the “big Indian” with supremacy 
over the little Indian, over the squaws, 
and over everybody unable to fight him, 
is the most debasing and brutal of all the 
forms of tyranny. These big Indians 
had no more right to contract treaties 
on behalf of their respective tribes than 
John Morrisey has to contract treaties 
for Congress. It is a gross violation of 
all republican principles for the United 
States to recognize the big- Indian form 
of government. Congress is bound by 
the Constitution to secure to all the 
people a republican government, and 
therefore peremptorily to abolish this 
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big- Indian business, and secure to the 
Indian people regular republican repre- 
sentative government. 

The utter failure of all the attempts 
made to deal with the Indian tribes as 
if they were nationalities is now so ap- 
parent, that one can not but wonder that 
anybody should desire to persevere in 
making treaties with chiefs who have no 
authority to contract them, nor power 
to enforce their observance, and which 
in consequence we can never observe. 
It is a pitiful burlesque upon national 
solemnities to enter into negotiations 
with these poor remnants of dying tribes 
for the cession to them of large terri- 
tories in perpetual possession, while it 
is evident to all observers that another 
century of their present degradation 
will leave them possessed only of their 
graves. But the burlesque becomes a 
tragedy, when, by inflaming the insane 
pride of the savages into hate, it inspires 
them to rush into wars which desolate 
our frontiers, and which can only end 
in the utter extermination of the In- 
dians. Mercy to the Indians, no less 
than honesty and justice, demand that 
we plainly inform them that henceforth 
Indian sovereignty ceases, and that all 
Indians are citizens, equally, before the 
law. 

There are, however, some statesmen 
who, while denying the Indians’ right to 
sovereignty, acknowledge their owner- 
ship of the land or territory. The no- 
tion, that a mere aggregation of human 
beings, impelled only by brutal and sav- 
age instincts, can claim a national recog- 
nition for their barbarous wars, their 
cruel treatment of prisoners, their polyg- 
amy and cruel abuse of their women, for 
their gluttony and drunkenness, and for 
that course of rapine by which alone the 
savage can maintain his condition, is 
too absurd to be logically defended by 
any American. Many Americans do, 
however, acknowledge the Indian title 
to the land. 
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No American will admit the right of 
the feudal aristocracies of Europe to 
lands which they can not replenish, and 
subdue, and improve, nor their authority 
to debar from such lands the improving 
colonists; else California had been to- 
day a wilderness, belonging to the crown 
of Spain, and the crowded cities of New 
England, New York, and Philadelphia, 
little colonial villages, owing homage 
and bearing allegiance to Great Britain. 
But shall we acknowledge in the savage 
Indian hunters a sovereignty and land- 
lordism which we deny to the refined 
and cultured aristocracies of Europe? 
These Indian tribes were merely invad- 
ers and destroyers of a people more 
civilized than themselves—of a people 
capable of working the ancient copper- 
mines of Lake Superior, and construct- 
ing the gigantic fortifications of southern 
Ohio and the pueblos of Arizona; works 
of a civilization far above that of the 
present races of hunters and butchers of 
humanity, who would devastate a con- 
tinent to preserve it for their hunting- 
ground. When William the Conqueror 
evicted the people of a few English 
counties to make the New Forest for 
his hunting- ground, the world, though 
far from civilized at that time, stood 
aghast at the crime, and history record- 
ed his son’s death in that hunting- 
ground as a righteous retribution for his 
tyranny. But shall we recognize a right 
in the puny Indian hunters to hold this 
broad continent for their New Forest 
which we refuse to own on a much small- 
er scale in the conqueror of England? 
Let us come to first principles, and ask, 
How does a nation acquire a title to its 
territory? The nation holds the sover- 
eignty of the land in trust from God, to 
be improved and cultivated by the peo- 
ple for their support and increase; and 
no aristocracy, whether of European 
blue-blood, or of American money, or of 
Indian barbarism, has any right to de- 
bar from settlement upon it men willing 
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to cultivate the soil and replenish the na- 
tion’s population. “ Be fruitful, multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it,” 
are the terms of the lease. The Indians 
had no more right to any land on this 
continent which they did not cultivate 
or pasture than the Arabs of the desert 
have to its sands, or the sailors on the 
ocean have to its waters. They have a 
right of pre-emption to as much land as 
is necessary for them to cultivate for the 
support of their families, and no more. 
The colonies and General Government 
could acquire from the Indians just as 
good a title to the territory of the United 
States as Spain acquired from the Pope, 
or as the royal governors did from Queen 
Elizabeth. The Indian title to territory 
is a grand swindle, and the treaties based 
upon such title are as valid as contracts 
for Arizona diamond stock. 

But it is alleged, that though we do 
not admit the Indians’ rights of sove- 
reignty, nor yet their ownership of the 
continent, we should allow them to live 
according to their own customs upon 
their own reservations. 

That depends upon the character of 
their own customs. We do not allow 
any other class of men to live according 
to their own customs, if those customs 
are injurious either to themselves or to 
their neighbors. We do not allow the 
Irish of New York to live according to 
their own customs; nor do we permit 
the saloon- keepers of Chicago to do as 
they like within their own beer-gardens; 
we clo not protect the Mormons against 
the laws of the United States, nor allow 
the avengers of the Danite band to live 
according to their sacred customs in 
their own reservations. In fact, we re- 
fuse to recognize the right of any other 
class of people to live on reservations. 
The whole policy of our government is 
directed to the breaking up of reserva- 
tions, and clanship, and the tribal feud- 
alism of the old world. But the Indian 
feudalism is ten times worse. 
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The communism of the Indians de- 
mands notice in this review. The right 
of the individual to the proceeds of his 
labor is one of his God-given rights, of 
which no government should deprive 
him, unless in those great national emer- 
gencies when every individual interest 
must be sacrificed to preserve the life 
of the nation. And the experience of 
six thousand years has shown, that the 
indolence of mankind can only be over- 
come and the individual, and the family 
aroused to that steady industry which 
is the condition of civilization, by the 
steady pressure of necessity. “In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” 
“Tf any man will not work, neither shall 
he eat.” This is the Divine law, the 
heaven-ordained Indian policy; and we 
have not bettered the matter by our at- 
tempted amendments. Indeed, with all 
other races we have ceased to attempt 
any improvement on God’s plan of hu- 
man government. We recognize the 
duty of every Irishman, and Dutchman, 
and Chinaman, and American, to work ; 
if he will not work, we either send him 
to the workhouse or let him starve. The 
Indian is the only man for whom we 
provide the means of living in idleness. 
It would be hard to show what right he 
has to this immunity from labor. But it 
would not be hard to show that between 
pensions to the Indians, and salaries to 
the agents, and pay of the soldiers and 
officers, and transportation of supplies, 
and the value of the reservations of pub- 
lic lands, it costs the nation more to 
keep these Indians in idleness than it 
would to bring all the arable lands of 
California into cultivation. 

But the expense is not the worst feat- 
ure of this policy. It actually prevents 
and discourages everything like individ- 
ual effort, and by paying an equal amount 
of tribute to each man without regard 
to conduct, it places the lazy, drunken 
Indian on a level with his industrious 
squaw, and with the energetic hunter and 
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fisher, who is moreover compelled by 
the custom of the tribe to share the pro- 
ceeds of his industry with the idle loafer. 
Thus, the communism of the Indian 
tribes is worse than the communism of 
Paris. It is indeed the French com- 
munism in its inevitable result. Yet 
men who would shudder at the pro- 
posal to introduce the European com- 
munism into America, are actually vot- 
ing, yearly, millions of dollars for the 
support of this feature of the Red Re- 
public among the Indians. But if com- 
munism be good for them, why not allow 
other nationalities to reap its benefits ? 
Why not lay off the valley of the Hud- 
son as an Irish reservation, and vote 
some millions for whisky and blankets 
to keep those gentlemen from going out 
on the war-path with free shillalahs? 
Why not make a reservation of the 
great valley of the Mississippi for the 
Germans, and vote a few millions for 
lager - beer and tobacco to keep them in 
good humor? Why not have a big talk 
with the Chinese, and locate them in 
the Santa Clara Valley, voting them a 
few millions for the purpose of provid- 
ing them with stale fish and opium at 
the national expense ? 

It may be answered, that these people 
get on very well when thrown upon their 
own resources and compelled to devote 
their own individual energies by neces- 
sity, but that the Indians will perish un- 
less patronized and pensioned. 

But the proper reply to this is, the 
Indian is a man also. The laws of po- 
litical economy are as truly the laws of 
God as the laws of chemistry or the Ten 
Commandments. Nothing but failure 
can result from any attempt to super- 
sede or improve upon the laws of God. 
The utter and shameful failure of our at- 
tempt to subsidize and support by our 
national authority the Indian tribal sys- 
tem of combined communism, indo- 
lence, polygamy, and slavery, ought long 
ago to have convinced us of its folly. 
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The civilized world frowns reproach 
upon England’s attempt to sustain in 
Turkey a government which shields 
some of these abominations; but the 
worst vices of the Turks are civilized 
compared with those of the Indian tribal 
governments which are permitted to ex- 
ist within the cordon of our armies. It 
is a strange spectacle —a sovereign na- 
tion tolerating rival sovereignties on its 
soil—a republic supporting military aris- 
tocracies—an industrious people pen- 
sioning communism and laziness ; anda 
Christian, chivalrous people tolerating 
polygamy, female slavery, and the vilest 
abuse of women! 

The results are what we see before 
us. The miserable Indians themselves 
are rapidly sinking under their uncon- 
trolled vices, and are fast perishing by 
drunkenness, disease, and mutual wars. 
But they are not yet so far reduced as 
to be unable to perceive that, in some 
way, the more civilized race is their en- 
emy. Captain Jack’s father and his 
warriors fell by White treachery in a 
peace talk. There have not been want- 
ing White savages capable of robbing 
the Indians of their poor rags, and furs, 
and blankets, and even of their souls, 
by bartering to them the fire liquor. 
Maddened into a wild-beast-like fury, 
they are almost yearly breaking out on 
the war-path, and slaughtering all whom 
they meet, devastating the frontier set- 
tlements, and as in the melancholy case 
before us, with the cunning of the ser- 
pent, smiting the bravest and the best of 
our people. It is time that this terrible 
process of blundering and slaughtering 
should cease. It is disgraceful to Amer- 
ican republicanism that it should have 
continued so long. The American peo- 
ple are now aroused to an intelligent 
consideration of our Indian policy, and 
will command the abandonment of those 
erroneous principles which have too 
long guided our relations with that peo- 
ple, and a return to that first principle 
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of republican government, the equality 
of all men before the law. 

In applying the principles of republi- 
can government, then, to the Indians, 
let our Government, in the first instance, 
break up the tribal and communistic sys- 
tem of government. “ Congress has the 
right to secure to all the people of the 
States and Territories a republican form 
of government, which the Indian tribal 
system is not. It is the very worst form 
of aristocracy. At any cost and expense 
it must be broken up, and the Indian 
people, and women, and children releas- 
ed from the despotism of the chiefs. 
Let the supremacy of law take the place 
of Indian customs, and let every Indian 
know that if he tomahawks his squaw 
he will be hanged as surely as a White 
man. Let the authority of the Govern- 
ment be extended over every Indian in 
the United States; and let every man in 
arms against the United States be dealt 
with as a traitor and a murderer. Let 
this miserable farce of recognizing the 
Indians’ right to rebellion and murder 
cease, and let us tolerate no private war, 
permit no unlawful combinations of In- 
dians to wage war against the United 
States, or to give aid and comfort to 
theirenemies. Let every Indian be com- 
pletely disarmed and compelled to keep 
the peace, and let the whole power of 
the Government be directed to breaking 
up the entire tribal and savage system, 
and to raising the Indians to the level 
of citizens. 

The very first agency to be used with 
evil-doers who refuse submission to the 
laws is force. It is the only argument 
which selfish natures can be made to un- 
derstand. God’s own way of dealing 
with sinners to bring them to repentance 
is by sending affliction. “Whom the 

Lord loveth He chasteneth.” And 
God’s lieutenant, the President, is to 
proceed with evil-doers in the same way. 
After sufficient proclamation of the law, 
and offers of pardon upon submission, 
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he is to proceed to enforce obedience 
with the instrument which God puts in- 
to his hand. And this instrument is 
not, in the first place, a blanket, nora Bi- 
ble, nor a pipe of peace, nor a pension 
for good behavior. It is the sword, the 
instrument of death. God gives him 
this tremendous weapon, not for an or- 
nament of state, but for actual use, and 
commands him not to bear the sword in 
vain, but to become God’s revenger, to 
execute wrath upon him that doeth evil, 
so effectually that he shall be a terror to 
evil-doers. Revenge against murderers 
and oppressors is a part of the noble, 
unselfish character of God, implanted in 
man created in His own image, and in- 
dispensable to the safety of society. Its 
exercise against evil-doers is delegated 
to God’s representative. It is an in- 
stinct of human nature as irrepressible 
as hunger, and one which, if deprived of 
its divinely instituted weapon—the sword 
of the ruler-—will arm itself with the knife 


of the assassin, or the clubs and fire- 
brands of the mob, to execute wrath up- 


on the murderer. The penalty of death 
must be executed upon all men—Indians 
as well as Whites—who will not cease 
from rapine and murder. 

It may be said that there are some 
tribes so savage that they will perish 
rather than submit to be governed by 
the laws of the United States. If that 
be the case, then we must submit to the 
inevitable judgment of God, that every 
nation and people which will not submit 
to just laws must perish. 

It is sad that any individual, much 
more any tribe of men, should perish. 
But if the conditions of their existence 
be a life of danger to their peaceable 
neighbors and of misery to themselves 
and their children, then it is better they 
should perish than continue to exist, 
and hinder other better men from exist- 
ing. For the destruction of such evil- 
doers the Supreme Governor puts the 
sword —the weapon of death —into the 
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hand of the ruler, commanding him not 
to bear it in vain, nor by mistaken len- 
ity encourage those guilty of wrong. 

But should the ruler continue to neg- 
lect his duty, God Himself will take or- 
der that sin shall surely be punished, 
and especially those crimes which assail 
life, and property, and the family. There 
is no law of heaven more absolute than 
that which decrees the extermination of 
tribes which persist in savage habits 
and vices. All history, from Canaan to 
the islands of Polynesia, is one great 
proclamation of the purpose of the Great 
Ruler of the world to destroy every na- 
tion which tolerates impurity and mur- 
der, and to exterminate such nations 
from the face of the earth. By the va- 
rious agencies of the unjust wars which 
they provoke, and which bring them in- 
to slavery to less depraved nations, and 
by the far more terrible slavery of their 
own vices, such races becume poisoned 
in their vitality, and—as we see in the 
case of many once powerful tribes on 
our own continent, whose immense pu- 
eblos, temples, and extensive mines and 
earth-works yet astonish the antiquarian 
—vanish from the land of the living. 
The process has made such rapid prog- 
ress among the Indians of the United 
States, that we can say, with absolute 
certainty, that God has decreed that 
they must submit either to be civilized 
or exterminated. 

This terrible alternative appeals to the 
Christian philanthropist with a voice sol- 
emn as eternity, to come forward with 
all those appliances of Christian civiliza- 
tion which alone have proved sufficient 
to save dying nations. The appeal has 
not been wholly in vain. The President 
of the United States has done honor to 
his high office by recognizing his Divine 
commission for the welfare of mankind, 
and avowing his intention to keep stead- 
ily to the humanitarian policy. His ap- 
peal to the churches to aid in this good 
work by their own appropriate agencies 
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has been in some measure responded to. 
Nor should the missionary labors of the 
Jesuits among the Chippewas, nor those 
of the American Board among the Cher- 
okees, nor the Presbyterian missions to 
the Choctaws, be overlooked. Yet it 
must be acknowledged that, as yet, no 
efforts corresponding to the greatness 
of the work,- or to the ability of the 
churches, have been made to save these 
tribes from destruction, and to elevate 
them to the condition of civilized Chris- 
tian American citizens. 

Until the Indians have reached that 
level, it will be necessary to surround 
them with the protection of the law, and 
to shield them, as far as Government 
can, from the consequences of their own 
lusts and vices. The liquor-dealer must 
be more peremptorily dismissed from 
their vicinity than from that of White 
drunkards. And it may be necessary 
to prohibit the sale of the Indian’s home- 
stead for two or three generations. The 
cost of common schools for the Indian 
children would be a mere bagatelle com- 
pared with the cost of allowing them to 
grow up savages, to be slain at the rate 
of ten thousand dollars each; for that is 
what it costs our army to kill an Indian. 
Whatever necessity exists for the com- 
mon-school education of German, Irish, 
French, Negro, or American children, 
exists in a far greater degree for the 
common-school education of Indian 
children. And if compulsory education 
is necessary in Prussia and Massachu- 
setts, how much more is it necessary to 
the safety of the nation that every In- 
dian child be compelled to attend school, 
and to learn to read and write, and work 
at some useful trade? In one word, all 
the appliances of modern civilization 
should be brought to bear upon the In- 
dians, to raise them to the high level of 
American citizens. 

Chief among these agencies is the in- 
fluence of religion, the power of the gos- 
pel of Christ. Indeed, all the agencies 
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already named —of legislation, govern- 
ment, and education—are so many ap- 
plications of Christianity to civil life; 
for modern civilization owes all its glory 
to the Christianity which distinguishes 
it from that of ancient Rome. Civiliza- 
tion, however, is merely the dress of 
Christianity; religion is its soul. Be- 
fore the savage can appreciate the pow- 
er and use of civilization, he must first 
be raised above the brutal condition, 
and recognize himself as a child of God. 
Then he will try to live worthy of his 
high vocation. Livingstone tells us that 
the first result of the conversion of a 
naked Kaffir was the manufacture of a 
shirt and a pair of pants. And we learn 
that last year the Zulus imported plows 
to five times the cost of the missions 
among them, besides a large expendi- 
ture for wagons and cloths. Religion 
is the grand inspiration of humanity, and 
missions to the heathen have been the 
great bestowers of this inspiration. The 
Kaffirs, who, a few years ago, were shoot- 
ing down British soldiers, and risking 
their lives to get the brass buttons off 
their uniforms, are now building and 
operating the South African telegraph 
line, learning German, French, Latin, 
and English, chemistry, carpentry, smith- 
work, and printing, and expending eight 
hundred pounds ($4,000) on the Alex- 
ander High School. 

The savages of America are as capa- 
ble of civilization as the savages of Afri- 
ca. I am aware that this will be a work 
of great difficulty, and that it will not be 
accomplished in a year or two. But it 
is practicable. We have seen it accom- 
plished where the conditions have been 
fulfilled. It can not be done merely by 
acts of Congress, nor by the bullets of 
our soldiers; though I have presented 
both these agencies as indispensable for 
the government of evil-doers. But it 
can be done by the combination of law 
and gospel. The Kansas Indians of 


Miami County, Kansas, are now as well 
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dressed and drive as good horses and 
wagons to market and church, as any 
young gentlemen and ladies of that re- 
gion; and the chief’s principal squaw 
has built a $5,000 frame-house, and fur- 
nished it with a better supply of bed 
and table linen than any White lady in 
Paola. These Indians were permitted 
to hold their lands in severalty, like 
other people, and the industrious have 
grown wealthy, and the drunken have 
sunk, just as drunken White men do in 
similar circumstances. The Chippewa 
Indians at Bayfield, on Lake Superior, 
own Mackinaw boats, cure and barrel 
fish, work in saw-mills, rent cottages, 
sleep in beds covered with patch - work 
quilts ; hold prayer- meetings, catechis- 
ings, and play the organ and sing hymns, 
when their Catholic missionary pastor 
is absent holding public worship at his 
other stations. And the British Indians, 
under a sense of personal responsibility 
to government, and obedience to law, 
are also beginning the career of im- 
provement, and have ceased to devas- 
tate the settlements with Indian wars. 
The civilization of the Cherokees, under 
the influence of the Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries, is too well known to need 
recital. Their broad plow-lands, their 
extensive barns, their fine-bred cattle, 
their reaping- machines, and thrashing- 
machines, their saw- mills, their steam 
grist-mills, their schools, their printing- 
presses, their newspapers, their legisla- 
ture, and their steady increase in popu- 
lation and wealth, attest the capacities 
of the native Americans for the arts of 
peace. 

If it be granted that some tribes are, 
either by nature, or from circumstances, 
more fierce and untamable than these, 
still even these are not irreclaimable. 
That indomitable courage which fm- 
pels them to face overwhelming forces 
of their foes, may, if properly directed, 
become an element of the highest Chris- 
tian heroism. Under the influence of 
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the gospel, preached to them by Irish 
missionaries, the ferocious Northmen, 
the Berserkers, who stripped themselves 
naked, and rushed sword in hand into 
the villages of England and France, 
slaying priests and people, men, women, 
and children, in sacrifice to Thor and 
Woden, became the civilized Swedes 
and Danes, who gave to Europe Tycho 
Brahe, the father ofastronomy; Linnzus, 
the first systematizer of natural history ; 
Gustavus Adolphus, the preserver of the 
Reformation; Thorwaldsen, the prince of 
modern sculpture, and Alexandra, Prin- 
cess of Wales, who adorns the British 
Empire with all the graces of a lady and 
all the virtues of a Christian. 

It is one of the recently proclaimed 
laws of Nature, that the simple is less 
excellent than the compound, that the 
higher beings are constructed of the 
greatest number of elements and organs, 
and that thus the man is superior to the 
oyster in proportion to the greater num- 
ber of elements entering into his struct- 
ure. The like analogy holds good in 
the history of nations. The great em- 
pires proclaimed their superiority by 
uniting in themselves the excelleneies 
of the various nations they conquered. 
Babylon had a hundred gates for her 
hundred nations, and Persia ruled over 
one hundred and twenty provinces. All 
the nations of the world trod the streets 
of imperial Rome, and illustrated its 
glory. The British Empire owes its 
greatness to a wise acceptance of the 
tributes of Malays, Kaffirs, Negroes, 
Burmese, the hundred races of India, 
and of all the tribes inhabiting territo- 
ries upon which the sun never sets. 

That wonderful dowry of the various 
races of mankind, and their various ca- 
pabilities in science, in arts, and in arms, 
which these nations were willing to go 
to the ends of the earth to conquer, at 
untold cost of treasure and blood, it has 
pleased Almighty God to bring to the 
shores of America and to bestow upon 
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us as a free gift; the passion of the 
French, the calm logic of the Teuton, 
the Scotchman’s perseverance, the fiery 
eloquence and sturdy sinews of the 
Irishman, the Englishman’s great head 
and purse, the Negro cheerfully toiling 
under the torrid sun, the patient indus- 
try of the Chinese, the Spaniard’s grav- 
ity, and the indomitable spirit of the 
Indian warrior—the excellencies of all 
the families of the earth combined in 
our American nationality. 

My heart throbs with exultation as I 
contemplate the possibilities of the future 
glories of America, a continent in which 
God has sown the seeds of such various 
greatness from all the races of the earth, 
united under a republican government, 
bestowing upon each the fullest liberty 
to exercise his God-given powers. Our 
nation is not yet a century old, yet al- 
ready such blessed results of prosperity 
and happiness have displayed them- 
selves, that the youth of Europe can no 
longer be restrained under feudal bond- 
age, but are fleeing by hundreds of thou- 
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sands to share the blessings of the great 
republic. We bid them come and wel- 
come. We have room for them all, work 
for them all, wages for them all, homes 
for them all, and honors for them all, 
together with the sovereignty of a free 
country. Only let them not overturn 
the Christian basis of the republican 
government under which they receive 
protection, in the mad attempt to sub- 
stitute for American liberty European 
license, with its inevitable consequence 
—the despotism and starvation from 
which they were glad to escape—and 
long before our unsettled plains and 
prairies have been thickly populated, 
the other nations of our continent will 
earnestly ask for annexation to our 
republic, and the glorious flag of our 
Union shall wave over the length and 
breadth of this New World, from Nova 
Scotia to California, and from Alaska to 
Cape Horn, greeted by the cheers of 
a thousand millions of the citizens of 
the United States of North and South 
America. 
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N the 3oth of April, 1865, McLean 
O Grier’s soul came back from the 
hadowy limbo wherein it had been drift- 
ing. Its first faint consciousness recog- 
nized a pleasant earthy smell of hyacinths, 
and mortal sunshine streaming down the 
long white ward. 
He stirred feebly. A figure on the 
next cot lifted up itself and its voice: 
“O, nurse, nurse! Crayton is awake.” 
Grier had a sense that it w~s himself 
the figure meant. He tried to speak— 
the ghost of a voice, that sank into a sob 
of weakness. 
He convalesced well enough after 
that. There was a dogged, persistent 
vitality in him that would pull him 


through worse things than that, shell- 
wound. Doctor, and nurses, and his 
immediate neighbors took a kindly tran- 
sient interest in the broad- shouldered, 
silent man, with his unhandsome face 
and dreamy eyes, who had been so near 
dying, and who took living so quietly. 
Grier had seen almost four years of 
active service. No matter on which 
side. He had lounged in camp, march- 
ed, done picket duty, fought, been slight- 
ly shot, two or three times, and spent 
some dull weeks in getting over it, all 
with an uncomplaining pluck and cool- 
ness that in no wise distinguished him, 
because so many thousands of other men 
developed the same qualities under war 
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pressure. Through it all he never rose 
out of the ranks. A certain haughty, 
shy listlessness put any manifestation 
of ambition in that direction quite out of 
the question. For Grier had one of 
those strong, positive temperaments 
destitute of hope that need hot sunshine 
to ripen them into power and sweetness. 
And he had had shadow mostly. Life 
had given him some hard hits. 

When he was a dozen years old his 
father brought home a second wife. She 
never liked McLean, and the next four 
years were not wholly a little heaven be- 
low. When he was sixteen he went 
away to college. He knew what allow- 
ance had been made for his four years’ 
course, and he spent that and his vaca- 
tions as he pleased. He did not see his 
home nor his father in all that time. 
During the first two years his letters 
were answered at long intervals; after 
that, all communication ceased. When 
he graduated he was as much alone as 
Adam was. 

More alone, perhaps. He had not 
even an Eve. Everybody liked him 
well enough, but he had made no near 
friends. He had not met the thousand- 
and - first man — or woman — who could 
penetrate the constitutional unexpectan- 
cy that sheathed him. Not that he was 
moody, or morbid, or sullen. As I have 
said, he had no hope and no imagina- 
tion. His tenses were all past and pres- 
ent. He had no future; he saw life 
without any perspective. He promised 
to drift out of being utterly without 
achievement. He had not a bit of self- 
consciousness whereon to base the 
chance of a cure. When a man can an- 
alyze and label his own mental condi- 
tions, it is always safe to assume that 
the instinct of self-préservation will 
sooner or later make a struggle against 
circumstances. But McLean Grier had 
never spent five minutes of his life in in- 
trospection. 

Commencement being over and bread 
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an inevitable necessity, for two years he 
earned it by his brains in a fashion des- 
titute of any other purpose. Then all at 
once he found stirring in his heart—in 
some such blind, inexplicable way as the 
spring sap stirs, perhaps—a longing to 
see the old home that had apparently 
closed its doors upon him. Waiting in 
Baltimore for the outward -bound train, 
he overheard a few sentences that chang- 
ed his purpose wholly. 

“Just come from home?” one man 
was asking another. 

“Yes. Judge Grier, of O—— County, 
is dead.” 

“Sudden; wasn’tit? Left everything 
to that youngest boy, I suppose?” 

“Yes, and to his mother. Going to 
stay up long?” 

McLean let the train go out without 
him. If he had cherished any vain hopes 
that any tardy paternal tenderness still 
waited his coming—that, after all, the 
years of estrangement and silence might 
have been his own fault, and, as such, 
might still be atoned for—the hopes 
went out in the darkness of this terrtble 
finality. 

Then the war broke out, and, without 
a throb of excitement, he enlisted, sink- 
ing his identity under an assumed name, 
taking the next four years as he had 
taken the last two. 

Crayton they called him in the hospi- 
tal, and he responded. There was no 
conscious dreariness in the half-smile 
with which he read it on the card at the 
head of his bed, and slowly remembered 
how the mistake had come about. A 
letter, written to a man he had never 
seen, by a wife away in the southern 
distance, picked up on the field while 
his regiment stood waiting their time to 
advance, was the only paper about him. 
Some sort of a name was necessary 
among the millions of sentient atoms in 
the world. The one he had lost was no 
more his own than this one. He gave 
himself a little shake, as if getting rid of 
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the last remnant of his individuality, and 
let the mistake go uncorrected. 

One day, crawling feebly about the 
streets in the spring warmth, he met an 
officer of a regiment in his old brigade. 
He and Grier had fraternized on a com- 
mon ground of education and breeding. 
The man’s brown, worn face lighted up 
with recognition. 

“So we’re in the same boat. 
did you bring out of the crash?” 

“So much of a body, and another 
man’s name.” 

“Then you are better off than I. I 
can’t get rid of mine. If I could, I 
should be over the water looking after 
some business that is going to the dogs, 
left alone.” 

Four weeks later, McLean Grier, still 
bearing the name of Crayton, was steam- 
ing past Sandy Hook on his way to Liv- 
erpool, informally vested with all power 
to manipulate the somewhat delicate 
matters intrusted to him. Major Dare 
was still in the city where they had met, 
detained by urgent governmental de- 
mands. 

Three months after, Grier had the 
satisfaction of meeting his friend, as he 
came ashore from the New York steam- 
er, and of rendering that night an ac- 
count of his successful stewardship. 
Dinner being over, and the Major del- 
icately maneuvering toward the subject 
of pecuniary compensation, McLean said 
a somewhat abrupt farewell, and walked 
out of the hotel. It never occurred to 
him that there was anything out of the 
ordinary way in picking up his already 
packed portmanteau and beginning at 
once his continental journeyings, with- 
out a word of his intention. After that, 
through many to-morrows, the friend 
whom he had served waited for some 

token of him. It never came. 


What 


He had no more of fixed purpose than 
of money, and that was little enough. 
Two years afterward, he came to the 
surface in Rome. 
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Through the intermediate time he had 
lived in a wandering fashion that had 
taken him pretty thoroughly over Eu- 
rope. He had had a good deal of sucha 
sense of freedom as a disembodied ghost 
might have, as far as all earthly claims 
couldtouch him. His many-sided talents 
earned him always the full measure of his 
requirements in the way of creature com- 
forts. So, in the winter of 1867-68, he 
was there in Rome, privileged visitor in 
half the studios, and recognized com- 
rade by half the brotherhood of the pen- 
cil and palette. 

During the two months of the chilly 
Italian winter, he saw and heard more 
Americanism than in the whole two 
years before. And with it grew an odd, 
unprecedented feeling that might have 
been homesickness, if he had had any 
home to be sick for. He struggled 
against the creeping weakness, until it 
finally occurred to him that there was 
no more reason for resisting than for 
yielding. So, one night, after a mild 
moonlight orgie in the Coliseum, he lin- 
gered a little over his good- night to the 
last of the party, and announced his in- 
tention of going back to the States. 
Next day, accordingly, he vanished from 
his old haunts, and landed in New York 
from the first steamer thereafter. 

New York is on the direct road to ev- 
erywhere. There seemed but one road 
for McLean Grier, still under the cloud 
of a probably dead man’s name. He 
followed it with as little delay as though 
the fatted calf and the gold ring lay at 
the end of it. 

He knew better than that, of course. 
He was likely to meet but scant courte- 
sy from the present holders of the old 
place. His purpose in going at all was 
indefinite enough, even to himself. He 
certainly had no intention of declaring 
himself in his true character. 

He came to the end of his journey in 
the dusk of an early spring evening. A 
cloud of tender, misty green filled all the 
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happy valley, and, as of old, the mud 
was ankle deep. The war had not 
deeply scarred this fortunate nook 
among the mountains, and Yankee en- 
terprise had not yet troubled its calm. 

Going down into the little village be- 
yond, he called the old names, and spoke 
face to face with men who were among 
his earliest recollections, as secure from 
recognition as though he had, indeed, 
been that ghost whose freedom he had 
emulated. It was not strange. He had 
gone out a smooth-faced boy. He came 
back bearded, and manly, and brown 
with sea-wind and foreign travel, and 
with the rhythm of divers strange tongues 
taking the local tricks out of his own. 

There were enough who were willing 
to tell the story of the Grier estate. The 
affair was a cherished bit of neighbor- 
hood history. Malcolm Grier had giv- 
en everything, without reserve, to the 
mother of his younger child. The boy 
had been drowned, and the mother had 
died soon after. She had left no will, 
and the property had gone to her near- 
est relative. 

“But what became of the older boy? 
You said there was one?” 

*O, he? Well, he was a no-account 
sort of fellow, I reckon. Anyway, he 
never came home after he went away to 
college. .There was a report around 
that he was dead—killed in a street- 
fight. That was before the Judge died. 
After Miss Chilton came down here she 
took to advertising for him, and found 
out that he had ‘listed under another 
name —a pretty sure sign that his own 
was inconvenient. Got killed at Peters- 
burg.” 

“Miss Chilton?” 

“That’s the girl that the property fell 
to.” 

“OQ!” McLean said, rising listlessly, 
as if the subject had exhausted itself. 

He did more hard thinking that night 
than he had ever done before. There 


was the whole world before him where 
Vor. XI.—rs. 
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to choose, except this particular corner, 
which in all moral equity belonged to 
him. He might, perhaps, get that by a 
legal struggle. But, then, this girl who 
had taken possession was as really alone 
in the world as he—had been a govern- 
ess, or some other unpleasant thing of 
that sort. She was doing ten times the 
good with the estate that he should do 
—a “no-account sort of fellow,” after 
all. She had outlived the prejudice that 
had met her first coming —a triumph in 
that old-fashioned crystallization there 
among the hills. So much he had learn- 
ed from the gossiping hotel-loungers. 
What good in disturbing her with what 
must be, after all, a doubtful struggle ? 

It was his first attack of acute intro- 
spection. It was followed by an equal- 
ly strong curiosity to see the woman who 
had made him a beggar, and who had so 
determinedly sought to find him. 

The landlord stared in great astonish- 
ment next morning when his guest ques- 
tioned him about the chances of finding 
But 


decent employment in the village. 
then the story was not very novel, even 


there. He had lost everything during 
the war, and must do something; should 
be glad to turn his hand to almost any- 
thing. Plenty of scions of the proudest 
State blood had felt that necessity. 
There were Carville and Talbot clerk- 
ing it in Baltimore; Brooke and Effing- 
ham were driving street-cars in Rich- 
mond; and Etheridge was fireman on 
the nine o’clock express down the val- 
ley road. But, for all these encourag- 
ing precedents, mine host hesitated a 
little about naming the only thing or 
which he knew. 

Three days afterward, McLean Grier 
found himself accepted as coachman and 
general superintendent of Miss Kate 
Chilton’s stables, and only waiting that 
young lady’s return to have his engage- 
ment by her agent ratified and confirm- 
ed. And that without a word of author- 
ity for his statements, except such au- 
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thority as his own straightforward man- 
ner and look gave him. 

Miss Kate Chilton returned that night. 
Grier met her next morning. He was 
summoned to the dining-room for that 
express purpose. As he saw her then 
he saw her always afterward, gracious 
and splendid in unconscious queenly 
self- poise. 

She stood beside the chair from which 
she had just risen. Under the white, 
fine skin ran the New England blood, 
clear and bright; the level - looking, 
steady eyes were blue and keen; the 
bright, crisp hair, gathered carelessly 
back, left all the pure outlines of face 
and throat revealed. The very sweep 
of her heavy dress had in it more indi- 
vidual expression than belonged to oth- 
er women’s drapery. And her speech 
was like the rest of her—clear-cut, fine, 
womanly. McLean Grier went out of 
her presence with a new sensation to 
get acquainted with. 

Mr. Murray, a little nervous as to what 
he had done, had seen Miss Chilton im- 
mediately after her return, and had told 
her all he knew of Crayton, utterly amaz- 
ed to find how little there was, and how 
utterly that little rested on the man’s 
own word. And Miss Chilton, having 
seen a good deal of the war results, 
trusted her instincts in a youthful and 
feminine fashion, and chose to accept 
her own internal convictions concerning 
her new servant. 

Mrs. Prior did propriety for Miss Chil- 
ton’s household, supplying the ballast of 
years and experience that outside opin- 
ion demanded. She remonstrated with 
the young lady after Grier had gone out. 

“You are rash, Katie. You know 
really nothing of the man.” 

“T don’t know his capabilities for this 
work, certainly; but I think he’s a gen- 
tleman.” 

Mrs. Prior raised her eyebrows. 
Plymouth Rock is, in its way, quite as 
intolerant as any other section of the 
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country. There is a striking similarity 
in the fossil remains of Massachusetts 
and South Carolina. It was notin Mrs. 
Prior’s creed that a person who took 
wages for service could by any possibil- 
ity lay claim to that mysteriously signifi- 
cant title. 

“TI should hardly use that term in 
speaking of him, my dear.” 

Miss Chilton’s fair face flushed a lit- 
tle. The days of her bondage ina school- 
room made the one sore point between 
her and this dignified relative. The 
younger lady assumed a democratic 
standard of belief which was not all 
sentiment. 

“T expect to be called a lady, aunt, in 
spite of my having earned my living.” 

“ That is quite a different thing, Kate, 
unfortunate as I shall always feel the 
step to have been;” and so on and on, 
over the oft-traversed ground. Before 
the little lecture was concluded, Miss 
Chilton was quite good-natured again, 
and with the last sentence stepped out 
of the long window and across the lawn, 
toward McLean’s new dominion. She 
liked horses, and had somewhat extrav- 
agantly gratified her likings. 

For a month, McLean did his work as 
faithfully as if he had been born to the 
station. He had sent for his baggage— 
not much of it, and that little mostly odd 
fragments gathered up in his out-of-the- 
way wanderings —and established him- 
self in his new quarters with an easy ac- 
commodation to circumstances that had 
before now been worth a fortune to him. 

The young lady he saw every day. 
Underlying everything else in her tem- 
perament, was a vein of unobtrusive, 
willful determination, that needed only 
such provocation as Mrs. Prior had giv- 
en to make her cling to her expressed 
beliefs as tenaciously as any martyr of 
old who got himself burned for his pains. 
She treated McLean as if he had beer, 
what she had called him, a gentleman. 
Please infer no contemptible romance 
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from that statement. He took her mon- 
ey, and did the work he had agreed to 
do, unconsciously gauging his demands 
for consideration by the station he filled. 
She required service of the station, and, 
apart from such service, no guest who 
laid claim upon her hospitality was treat- 
ed with more quiet delicacy of defer- 
ence. 

And Grier? He was twenty-eight 
years old, and had the average share of 
common sense, besides the acquired 
kind. He had entered into his present 
position from an undefined longing to 
know familiarly once more the old places, 
and as vague a desire to see what man- 
ner of woman the new heiress might be. 
Before the month was over, his studies 
in that direction had assumed a phase 
which had its own peculiar features. 

I tell you the truth when I say that 
he had never been in love in his life. I 
do not mean that he had never played 
at itas men do, but you will see that his 


opportunities had been limited. Wom- 


en do not fancy that kind of man. He 
was too irresponsive and cool. Some 
lovely-faced, gracious-mannered memo- 
ries haunted his recollections of that 
Roman winter, but those exotic slips of 
womanhood touched only that shell of 
zsthetic sensibility that has nothing to 
do with any man’s heart-life. He was 
so unacquainted with the sensation that 
he did not understand the preliminary 
symptoms. 

It is the old, old story, told so many 
times that there is no new way of telling 
it. The rustle of her dress, the sound 
of her voice, the sight of her belongings, 
stirred him after an altogether unprece- 
dented fashion. This slight New En- 
gland girl, with her level -looking, fear- 
less eyes, her proud lips, had put him 
into a state of mind which he thought 
was raised to the heights of worshipful 
reverence—when he thought of it at all. 

One day there was an arrival of guests 
— Major Dare and his family, just re- 
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turned from Europe. They had known 
the young lady in the days when she 
earned the dollars that paid for her own 
apparel, and had found her as admirable 
then as now. 

The Major came in the day after his 
arrival, with surprise very legible on his 
face. McLean was away on a short 
leave of absence. 

“What kind of a coachman have 
you?” 

“A very good one. Isn’t he?” Miss 
Chilton said, looking up quickly. 

“A very remarkable one, I should 
say. One of the grooms sent me up 
into his rooms for a whip I wanted. 
Does the custom of the neighborhood 
require that your driver should read 
Dante and Schiller in the original, and 
hang his walls with line engravings ?” 

Miss Chilton told the story of Cray- 
ton’s coming. 

“Miss Kate, there are more cameos, 
and bronzes, and ivory carvings, and 
such costly trash, in those two rooms 
over the carriage- house than you have 
in this whole building. What is the 
man’s name?” 

“Crayton.” 

The Major started, but he did not ex- 
plain. When McLean returned that 
night, Miss Chilton beheld her guest 
giving a most enthusiastic greeting to 
her liveried servant, who, on his part, 
received it with the quiet assurance of 
equality. 

McLean dined with the family that 
night, Miss Chilton’s guest. Poor Mrs. 
Prior treated him with a sort of half- 
apologetic courtesy, but the apology was 
made to her own scruples. Pretty, fad- 
ed Mrs. Dare and her dashing daughters 
lionized him, and the Major manifested 
a degree of sentiment not displayed up- 
on ordinary occasions. For once, Grier 
opened his mouth and spoke, and Miss 
Chilton’s every breath was an internal 
thanksgiving that she had no amends to 
make. 
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There was just a minute’s embarrass- 
ment at the end of it. It came at the 
close of the evening. 

“You will consider yourself my guest 
hereafter ?”»— an unwonted hesitation 
tripping her speech. 

“Thanks,” Crayton said, quite coolly. 
“‘T have my bread to earn to-morrow as 
much as I had yesterday. I should be 
sorry to lose my situation.” 

The clear red rose into her face. 

“And I shall be very sorry to have 
you keep it”—putting out her hand. 

He bent over it with an ease much 
more thorough than her own. 

“ Good-night ;” and she stayed, walk- 
ing the moonlit hall, while he went out 
to his own domain, to also walk the floor 
in the moonlight, and think over the 
best thing to do, under the circumstan- 
ces. 

Miss Chilton had undertaken a duty 
which might have gone under the head 
of quixotism. An old friend, killed in 
battle, had left his widow with three boys 
to pilot up to man’s estate. She had 
faltered and failed by the way. And, 
Kate Chilton, knowing that the orphans 
would have none too much of this world’s 
gear, had stood beside the dying woman 
and promised to care for them. 

And there they were now in the house 
—three riotous, irrepressible young sav- 
ages—in love with their new life and 
their young protectress, and manifesting 
their devotion after their kind. 

In the hall where Grier had left her, 
the Major found her. 

“You are spoiling those boys ”—after 
a little talk on various matters. 

“T know it,” plaintively. 

“And you will not send them away to 
school? Why don’t you get a tutor? 
There’s Crayton, I will assure his brains 
and breeding.” 

Late as it was, Major Dare and Mc- 
Lean Grier had a long conference that 
night. The Major promised to keep 
the secret of Crayton’s other name, since 
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the latter insisted, and McLean agreed 
to enter upon his new duties at once. 

It was with a long breath of relief, 
however, that he said farewell to his 
friend. Unconsciously the Major held 
the clue to the whole situation. Miss 
Chilton’s search for the rightful heir of 
all these acres had left him dead under 
his assumed name on the battle - field of 
Petersburg, on which the newspapers 
asserted that he had fallen. The Major 
took him up there, and, among the hun- 
dreds of men who had known him dur- 
ing his army life, was perhaps the only 
one who could have told the truth about 
him. But Dare’s absence from the 
country had prevented his seeing any- 
thing of the young lady’s persistent 
course of advertising, and, in his pre- 
occupation, he had not given very close 
heed to the story of her good fortune. 
So, by one of those chances of which 
life is so full, Grier had stood face to 
face with discovery and escaped it. 

It so happened that, for several weeks 
after Major Dare’s departure, Miss Chil- 
ton’s house was full of visitors. Her 
duties as hostess absorbed her time al- 
most wholly. She found always a few 
minutes in every day for a visit to the 
school-room where Gricr was exercising 
his new vocation. Scant food where- 
with to satisfy a lover. But McLean, 
not recognizing himself in that charac- 
ter, entertaining the divine passion ina 
smothered condition as it were, manag- 
ed to find existence endurable, if not 
comfortable. 

Of course, various disquieting inci- 
dents came into those wecks—or rather, 
incidents that might have been disquiet- 
ing, had he put himself into an attitude 
for such a result. Socially, he was al- 
most as far removed as ever from her 
immediate sphere. Men came and went, 
gifted with all the graces supposed to 
be irresistible to young ladies. Grier 
found his perceptions wonderfully quick- 
ened. He who had taken small note 
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of his human surroundings heretofore, 
knew every one of these cavaliers who 
did homage before the royal Yankee 
goddess. He knew whose visits lasted 
longest, with whom she rode, walked, 
lingered in the sweet May moonlight. 
And all the while, because he always 
had escaped the universal malady, it 
never occurred to him what lay at the 
bottom of all this. 

It dawned on him by degrees. In 
June, Miss Chilton went north with 
some friends. Mrs. Prior remained, 
and Grier was to stay with the boys un- 
til July, when he was to take them to a 
quiet sea-shore resort for the rest of the 
hot weather. The young lady’s deter- 
mination to go had been suddenly taken. 
She came into the school-room one 
evening, and with equal suddenness an- 
nounced it. 

Grier looked up at her. She stood 
beside a west window; the level sun- 
shine fell about her like a glory. He 
had hardly spoken, and when she stop- 
ped, silence fell. Miss Chilton found it 
oppressive after a minute. Grier was 
so busy with a new train of reflections 
‘that he was not conscious of the still- 
ness. Miss Chilton began again—she 
had told him of her plans for her young 
charges, and he had given his assent to 
his share of it very briefly. 

“This does not interfere with your 
own arrangements? I do not mean to 
be arbitrary, Mr. Crayton?” 

He had no plans, he told her; no one 
had more claims on his time than her- 
self. He did not know with what an 
air of hopelessness he said it. 

Miss Chilton turned quite away from 
him. She stood so for a little, her fin- 
gers tapping the casement. Then she 
came toward him suddenly and swiftly: 

“No one knows better than I,” she 
said, “that this is not your place. I 
can’t think that you are happy or even 
contented in it. You will believe that I 
am your friend?” with a little pleading 
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softness of speech that not three per- 
sons in the world had ever heard. 

He bowed, not being ready of speech. 

“TI wish you’d let me help you, if I 
can.. There are not many ways open, 
but if you would let me —if you would 
command — I don’t mean to insult you,” 
hurrying on, as if that were easier than 
stopping. “I know something of the 
fortune war has brought on a good many. 
You know how this estate came to me?” 

“T have heard it spoken of.” 

“TI can’t feel that I have a right to 
use it wholly for myself. If you would 
consult with Major Dare, and allow 
me—” and stopped, seeing the flush 
that rose darkly over his face. 

“T have presumed. You are angry. 
I am very sorry.” 

“You are very kind. I am not angry; 
you do not understand.” 

“No,” humbly, “I see I was wrong.” 

And then, after a little pause: 

“] shall go away in the morning. It 
must be good-by now, Mr. Crayton.” 

“ Good - by.” 

He opened the door for her without 
looking at her, bowed as she passed 
him, and then shut her out, and sat 
down to face a sense of loss and disap- 
pointment that had come upon him in 
the last five minutes. 

After she was gone, the days went 
wearily enough. In that time, Mrs. 
Prior treated him with a courtesy so 
scrupulous, that not the slightest ap- 
proach to friendliness ever softened it. 
The only mention that she made of Miss 
Chilton was, to announce some trifling 
change of plan as to the summer’s jour- 
neying. The boys chattered of her in 
a fashion more irritating than comfort- 
ing. Once they told him: 

“ Aunt Kate is not coming back here 
any more this summer. Mrs. Prior is 
going to take her things to her, and the 
house will be shut up when we go away.” 

So he should not see her again. He 
began asking himself what difference it 
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made if he did not, and by a persevering 
course of such inquiries came so near 
an answer that he shut his eyes to 
avoid it. 

Just a week after that, coming home 
from a long solitary walk, there, before 
the door, stood a pony phaeton. Across 
the cushion and foot-mat trailed a bright 
soft wrap; he knew well enough whose 
shoulders it had draped. His heart gave 
a great plunge. In the next instant his 
question was answered to himself be- 
yond any further avoidance. 

He went into the house, and up to his 
room. There was a confusion of gay 
voices below. By and by he was sum- 
moned to the tea-table. Miss Chilton 
stood beside the window. She turned 
as he approached her, gave him her 
hand, said the conventional words of 
greeting, and turned away again. She 
seemed pre - occupied, cold and listless. 
Grier, recalling their parting, felt as if 
he was in a bad dream. 

The boys chattered incessantly. She 
answered them gently and patiently, 
seeming still in some far-off state of 
existence. Grier was not conscious of 
looking at her, but he knew perfectly 
well how beautiful a picture she made. 
She wore white, with some glancing 
golden ornaments; in the glow of the 
sunset, the pure clear tints of her face 
had a new brilliancy. 

She was to stay three days. So much 
he gathered from the talk at the table, 
in which he took no part. 

It took him two days to organize the 
chaos into which he had fallen. In the 
interval, Miss Chilton treated him with 
a cool indifference of politeness that 
assumed an impassable gulf between 
them. 

He walked up to the fulfillment of his 
resolution, on that third day, in much 
the same spirit as he had taken cer- 
tain hazardous advances in his campaign 
life. 

It was characteristic of the man that 
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he had identified himself with his appar- 
ent circumstances, and did not for an 
instant base any future possibilities on 
his real relation to Miss Chilton. Hav- 
ing recognized his position and the 
hopelessness of it, the one remaining 
thing to do was to get out of it. 

He asked a few minutes interview, 
and she granted it at once. He told her 
that he must terminate his engagement 
with her; events had made it necessary 
for him to go away. 

She did not raise her eyes. Of course 
she must speak by and by. Grier stood 
and waited, studying every line of her 
face, meanwhile, with the intentness of 
a man who knows that his opportunities 
will be few. 

“IT am very sorry,” she said, con- 
strainedly, at last; “but I have no right 
to ask you to stay. Shall you go away 
quite at once?” 

“Not until my place is filled, if you 
wish me to stay.” 

“Are you going out of the country, 
may I ask?” 

“] don’t know—I have no definite 
plan.” 

“Only that the place is irksome to 
you. You have never forgiven the blun- 
der I made before I went away. I am 
always blundering, I think,” half petu- 
lantly. 

“It is not that—you have no right to 
do yourself such injustice. There is no 
reason —” and stopped. 

“No reason, Mr. Crayton? I wish 
you would stay. Whatam I to do with 
those dreadful boys ?” 

“Those dreadful boys, Miss Chilton, 
shall stay under my care until I have a 
successor, provided the successor comes 
by the time of your return here.” 

Another stillness. The tragic minute 
had gone by. He should go away with 
safe commonplaces. She was musing 
with knit brows and clouded face. She 
spoke suddenly: 

“T have no right to ask, but will you 
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tell me why you go? Is anything in 
your position uncomfortable ?” 

“Nothing that you can help. Staying 
is dangerous, that is all?” 

“Dangerous? I don’t understand ;” 
her face not quite so innocent of com- 
prehension as her voice. 

“Because I love you. That is suffi- 
ciently explicit? Perhaps you will see 
that having committed that folly, the 
only thing remaining is to go away.” 

She was looking at him steadily, her 
face very pale. 

“Yes,” as if her lips trembled; “I 
am sorry.” 

He bowed and turned away. She 
took a single step toward him. 

“We will part friends? You are not 
angry ?” —the tears not far off. 

“TI am not your enemy, certainly,” a 
bitter smile about his lips; ““‘but—I am 
not your friend.” 

And so that was over. Grier was to 
go to the shore as had been proposed, 
there to stay till his successor appeared. 
And then that chapter of his experience 
was to close for him. 

A week after Miss Chilton had gone, 
just as he and his charges were on the 
eve of departure, McLean Grier fell ill. 
He had been struggling with disease for 
days, and when he succumbed, the sur- 
render was entire. 

Mrs. Prior, finding that the man was 
really ill, devoted herself to caring for 
him with an energy that was purely ow- 
ing to the illness, and not at all to the 
subject. When typhoid developed it- 
self, and there was a prospect that he 
would need nursing for weeks, though 
she sighed a little over her defeated 
plans, she never thought of abandoning 
him, even to the servants. 

Of course, Miss Chilton learned what 
had happened. One burning day that 
had scorched its slow way to afternoon, 
shecame. And having come, she staid, 


against Mrs. Prior’s remonstrances and 
entreaties. 
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And Grier, tossing and moaning in 
delirium, guarded still his secret, though 
his talk gave glimpses of a past that 
made his watchers wonder and specu- 
late. 

Matters verged toward hopelessness. 
Miss Chilton sent for Major Dare; he 
alone held some clue to the sick man’s 
past. But Major Dare was in some re- 
mote western wilderness, and his return 
was uncertain. About that time, Dr. 
Griswold, having spent half an hour 
with his fingers on the patient’s pulse 
and his eyes on the livid face, started off 
with the air of a man who has a new 
and somewhat astonishing idea. He 
went straight to the lawyer who had had 
the business of the Grier estate in hand 
for twenty-five years. Dr. Griswold had 
dispensed pills and potions for the neigh- 
borhood as long, and the two men had 
been friends since they were boys. 

“Who is this Crayton up at the Grier 
place?” 

“Tutor to those boys. Hired... .” 

“T know all that; but there’s some- 
thing more. What became of that old- 
est boy?” 

“Killed at Petersburg, was he not? 
You think....” 

“T haven’t got so far as that. But this 
man, whoever he is, has the McLean 
jaw—lI’ve seen McLeans without it, but 
I never saw that peculiar outline with- 
out that blood.” 

“The papers reported him killed. 
Miss Chilton left no means untried to 
trace him.” 

“But there’s a mystery somewhere in 
this man’s life. The McLeans always 
had a fashion of taking the wrong side of 
achance. Any other woman than Mary 
McLean would have got well where she 
died. Who knows what that boy has 
been about?” 

So the two men went up to the house 
where the sick man lay. In that near- 
ing shadow of the grave, conventional 
scruples slipped out of sight. Miss 














Chilton assented to the proposal that 
Crayton’s papers should be searched. 

Five minutes gave satisfaction. How- 
ever much it might please Grier to 
masquerade, he had kept the proofs of 
his identity with scrupulous care. Miss 
Chilton, awaiting them on the threshold 
of the room, saw in their faces that 
something had happened. 

Half an hour later she knew it all. 

“He must get well now,” she said, 
gravely. 

And McLean Grier did get well, and 
having emerged from that inevitable 
stage wherein the getting enough to 
eat is the chief concern, he began to 
notice a difference in the domestic at- 
mosphere. 

After that he was speedily introduced 
to himself. It is astonishing with what 
facility human nature accepts surprises. 
He took the revelation quite calmly, be- 
ing used to facing disagreeables. And 
then he asked for Miss Chilton. 

That was not quite so easily taken. 
She had disappeared. 

Later, having come to his every-day 
senses about the matter, he had in the 
old lawyer, and learned after what fash- 
ion she had gone. Everything had been 
arranged with as scrupulous care as if 
she had been going out of the world. 
There was a letter for him, and that he 
laid aside till he should be able to read 
it by himself. She had done everything 
quite coolly and calmly, and then one 
night she had gone. The lawyer knew 
nothing whatever of her destination or 
present whereabouts. 

Grier said a hard thing or two, but 
was speedily brought to his senses. 

“We had no authority to interfere 
with the young lady’s movements. You 
were too ill to give us any hint as to 
your intended proceedings.” 

He opened Miss Chilton’s letter to 
himself, after a little. It was written 
brietly and quietly. She had given up 
to the rightful heir the estate on which 
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she had no moral claim. A deed had 
been formally executed, putting him into 
legal possession. Mrs. Prior had taken 
the three boys under her own care, and 
so — farewell. 

He brought his will to bear on getting 
well, after that. He dismayed every- 
body with the rapidity of his convales- 
cence. Before the time appointed for 
his liberation from dressing- gown and 
slippers, he was whirling toward New 
York. 

Mrs. Prior, having a recovered man 
to deal with, found her old dislike return 
upon her with full force—with added 
acrimony. For was it not his fault that 
her niece had stepped out of the sun- 
shine into some unknown depths of 
shade? Mrs. Prior absolutely refused 
to give him the slightest hint as to Miss 
Chilton’s affairs, and gave him to under- 
stand, in no very equivocal terms, that 
he had better devote himself to some 
other object than a search for the miss- 
ing girl. 

But he did not give it up till three 
months had gone by. Then he went 
back to his empty house, and set him- 
self about living. 

It was not so easy to accept this turn 
of the wheel. The habit of years weight- 
ed him. A gentleman in the grain, he 
could not fail of a certain degree of pop- 
ularity in the neighborhood. In those 
old, sleepy, long - established communi- 
ties, the clan feeling is no mere tradition. 
The “king had come to his own,” and 
after the first excitement over Grier’s 
romantic story had worn off, a personal 
liking sprung up. 

And he? The empty rooms were 
haunted by a ghost that swept across 
the glimmering lights and shades of his 
days and nights. He heard her voice, 
he felt her presence, and found all other 
companionship somewhat flat and dull. 
He was an excellent case in point of a 
man given up to one idea. 

Being able to atlord experiments, he 
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indulged in a whim or two. Her rooms 
were kept as she left them. The keys 
were in his possession. Besides him- 
self and the housemaid who swept away 
the week's dust, no one ever entered 
them. He lived his life as if another 
and a dearer one lay parallel —divided 
by the barest shadow of distance, and 
yet wholly beyond his reach. The weeks 
were a stran:ge mixture of dreams and 
reality. Through them he never once 
quite woke up io a sense of his new re- 
sponsibilities. 

And so the autumn waned. Grier 
sunk into his isolation as a man of his 
temperament might be expected to. He 
had no theught of consoling himself; 
he accepted his loss as final. It was 
not likely that she would ever come 
back, more unlikely that he should ever 
cross her path. And yet the beautiful 
vision never vanished from his thoughts. 
No other woman would ever take the 
place of this cue, no other dream bring 
with it such a sense of loss in vanishing. 

Winter came. Half aimlessly, Grier 
had drifted into the metropolitan mael- 
strom. He was seized with a wild sur- 
prise at the numbers of acquaintances 
he seemed to make. One night, he 
found himself in evening dress present- 
ing a card at the door of a house where 
some kind of private entertainment was 
being giver for the benefit of a fashion- 
able charity. 

It was after the usual style. Cards 
out for five hundred, decent accommo- 
dations for perhaps two hundred. So 
the halls and staircase and the outlying 
rooms were packed with people, who 
buzzed and crowded, and maybe secur- 
ed, and maybe not, a glimpse of pro- 
ceedings. 

Grier was not one of the outsiders. 
His seat he relinquished, but he stayed 
in the room because it was less trouble 
than the attempt to get out. Affairs on 
the little staye did not particularly inter- 
esthim. There were young ladies who 
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sung, and other young ladies who re- 
cited, and various tableaus, and a small 
piece of drama, the usual programme, 
long cnough to supply two evenings 
with entertainment. 

And then, all at once, it seemed as if 
the rustling, heated room, and the rest- 
less crowd contained in it, were swept 
away in space and silence, and nothing 
was left but a straight, tall figure in the 
blaze of the foot-lights. 

She was reading. He became con- 
scious of the words after awhile. It 
was not so far away from the war days 
that the audience had forgotten the old 
sensation. He felt the sympathy that 
hushed the chattering group about him. 
* Por some things are worthless, and others so good 

That nations who buy them pay only in blood.” 

She raised her eyes from the page. 
If she had known that he was there in 
the standing circle of dark figures that 
fringed the room, her glance could hard- 
ly have sought him more directly. And 
then, on the next line, 

* And here I pay my share,” 
the voice fluttered—broke—sunk almost 
into silence —went on again with a new 
tone in it; and when Miss Chilton swept 
her courtesy and retired, the fastidious 
audience gave her full award of applause. 

Conversation began again, while Grier 
stood perfectly still, waiting for his wits 
to come back. 

“A Miss Chilton. Some one whom 
Mrs. Grant is trying to make a success. 
The whole thing is about half an adver- 
tisement. She is going on the stage, or 
something.” 

Miss Chilton, hurrying out of the 
house to escape contact with the man 
for whom she had abdicated, came upon 
the enemy looming large in the dimness 
of the anteroom, through which Mrs. 
Grant had sent her. 

You can understand, of course, that 
Miss Chilton did not go on the stage, 
and that Mrs. McLean Grier is by no 
means likely to do so. 
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pology for the publication of these ex- 
If one were due, the publica- 


1 offer no x 
tracts from: old letters, 
tion were improper; but, by way of explanation, it 1s 
proper to stete that the originals were made up from 
a diary of pioneer life. ‘They make no pretension to 
literary exccllence. They were private letters, and 
to that privacy has succeeded long since the silence 
of the grave. In that silence IT would willingly let 
them lie: but it is urged on me by those whose judg- 
ment I respect, and whose motives [can not question, 
that it ix my duty to contribute them to the common 
fund, as an addition to the material for the future 
history of the most remarkalle migration (when we 
consider the numbers engaged, the distances travers- 
ed, and the results attained) that has ever taken place 
anywhere in the history of our race. 

It seems, when, after a lapse of almost a quarter of 
a century, T re-peruse these letters, that in some re- 
spects they are inaccurate, so changed are the scenes 
described ; but [ would sooner distrust my memory 
Says Carlyle, “* What is written 
and these old man- 


than the letters. 
lives, what is remembered dies ;" 
uscripts, almost iNegible with stains from long jour- 
neys by sea and lind, and, I doubt not, with tears, 
convey a truer picture of pioncer experience during 
that remarkable year than | would dare to remem- 
ber. 

Of the men who compose | the boat - party referred 
to in this number, Mark Hopkins of Sacramento, with 
the writer, alone survive. [can repeat, in comply- 
ing with the request of friends, the words of /Eneas 
to Dido: 


“Infandum, Regina, jubis renevare dolorcm 


s 
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NO. L—UP THE SACRAMENTO. 
Sackamenro Crry, October 13th, 1849. 
HE affairs of the company having 
been settled, it separated into 
small parties, and the camp at Happy 
Valley was broken up, after a stay of 
five weeks. I determined to attach my- 
self to a company of five friends, who 
had no particular plan in view further 
than to winter in the mines. We pur- 
chased the company’s boat—a Frances 
galvanized -iron one, twenty-four feet 
long and five feet beam. Besides our 
tent and camp utensils, were rockers 
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and other mining tools, and flasks of 
quicksilver, while all available space left 
was filled with provisions. We cut a 
hatchway into the forward air-chamber, 
into which we stowed our ammunition, 
medicines, and other choice articles. 
We set sail about eight o’clock on 
Sunday. Passing through the crowd of 
shipping anchored oif the shore, we stood 
out for the island of Los Angeles, just 
discernible through the haze; then we 
took the flood-tide, and swept on into 
San Pablo Bay. The beautiful straits 
which connect this with Suisun Bay we 
nearly missed, and were being borne 
with a strong wind upon the flats to the 
left. The air was so smoky that the 
shores were indistinct, and but for the 
fact that a vessel was seen by us hug- 
ging the right shore, we might have been 
swamped on the flats. As it was, when 
we hauled up on the wind, the rollers 
were so heavy that our cecply loaded 
boat shipped an uncomfortable amount 
of water. It was about three p.m. when 
we entered Suisun Bay. This we were 
told was dangerous to small boats. We 
overtook a whale-boat, with one man in 
it, just before entering the bay, and I 
got in with him to assist in the manage- 
ment of his sail. His boat was poorly 
rigged, and altogether we had a bad time 
of it. The sea was very rough, but we 
ran before the wind, and managed to 
keep up pretty well with the other boat 
until about night- fall, when we reached 
the mouth of the river, the iron boat a 
little ahead. Her crew made signs to 
us to go on shore, and we hauled up to 
go to the same place with her. It was 
a muddy lee-shore, and we could not get 
far enough into the tules to protect our- 
selves, so we were forced to haul off. 
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We then stood for a small willow island 
opposite. The iron boat reached it, but 
we could not manage our sail, and were 
driven off and compelled to continue our 
course. It was now so dark that those 
in the other boat could not see where we 
were, and thought it safest to remain 
there until morning. We drifted on up 
the river four or five miles before we 
could find a place where the boat would 
lie well. At length we ran into the 
bushes and made fast. Here we ate 
what remained of our provisions — not 
enough for a coyote’s supper—and, tak- 
ing a pair of blankets, we laid down in 
the bottom of the boat. I felt the loss 
of my blankets, which were in the other 
boat, for the wind was piercing cold, but 
my companion, as he tucked up the 
blankets around us, made his laconic 
prayer, “ May the Old Gentleman take 
good care of us,” and before I had 
thought of such a thing, he was snoring 
lustily. I slept, too, as well as I could, 
rocking on the waves, with the dew- 
drops from the bushes pattering on my 
face. 

We rose early the next morning, and 
clambered up the largest bush to see 
whether in the night we had not taken 
the wrong way, as there were said to be 
many mouths to the river. We could 
see nothing but tule marshes. We en- 
deavored to return, but the wind was 
against us. Then came a suspicion that 
the iron boat might have passed us, so 
we kept on, and fastened to a brig an- 
chored in the stream. This vessel had 
been lying there for three weeks, wait- 
ing for a favorable wind to get down. 
We found the captain sick with fever, 
deserted by all but two of his men, and 
entirely destitute of provisions and qui- 
nine. His boat had gone down to San 
Francisco for relief, but had not return- 
ed. We had nothing for them—not so 
much as a biscuit for ourselves. Learn- 
ing that we were in the main river, we 
hoisted sail under the lee of the brig, 
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and stood off. The iron boat came up 
soon afterward. I stepped out of the 
stranger’s boat, and we saw him no 
more. 

As we passed on, we got beyond the 
high winds, and had a delightful journey 
through the day. We passed many ves- 
sels aground that had started several 
days before us. The delta of this river 
is very extensive, and intersected with 
sloughs or branches that make the way 
difficult for those unacquainted with it. 
We lost our way, and continued on un- 
til two in the afternoon; but, seeing no 
vessels or other signs that the stream 
was frequented, we stopped to lunch and 
deliberate. I never saw a more beauti- 
ful river; its banks here were lined with 
oaks, sycamores, willows, and other trees 
of genera with which my boyhood was 
familiar. Hawks, jays, and blackbirds, 
cranes and ducks—birds of our own land 
—were frequent; and I could hardly real- 
ize at times, as we floated along, that I 
was so far from my native river. I climb- 
ed asycamore to take a view of the coun- 
try beyond the river’s banks. The tim- 
bered belt along the river is narrow, and 
beyond this the vast plain was covered, 
as far as the eye could reach, with tule. 
There were tracks of wolves and In- 
dians, but nothing recent. Satisfied 
that we were on the wrong stream, we 
pulled back for ten miles and took an- 
other one. We soon came to what we 
thought was called, Jar excellence, “ The 
Slough.” For many miles we saw noth- 
ing but tule, or bulrushes, about six feet 
high. At night-fall we came to another 
fork, and, doubtful which course to take, 
we hauled up to the shore where we saw 
a clump of trees. A dead tree made an 
open spot, where we effected a landing. 
With hatchet and lantern, we cleared a 
place under the vines and bushes, built 
a huge fire of drift-wood, and made some 
coffee. By dint of pulling and lifting, 
we opened a place where we could spread 
our blankets, and spent an agreeable 
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night—foy fatigue makes sleep pleasant 
anywhere. 

We started early the next morning, 
and were surprised to find that we had 
spent the night on the only piece of dry 
ground anywhere near. We were in- 
debted in the darkness purely to acci- 
dent. About nine o’clock, we found our- 
selves again in the main river, below 
where we had left it the day before. 
We continued on that day up the Sac- 
ramento—monotonous but always beau- 
tiful; its banks everywhere bordered 
with stately trees and festooned with 
wild grape-vines so dense as to hide 
from view the back country. The water 
was so clear that we could see the fish; 
where it was deep it was of a rich green. 
At sundown we landed, built a fire, and 
prepared our supper. Soon after, a 


breeze springing up, we hoisted our 
sail, continued on all night, and arrived 
in good order the next morning at this 


canvas city. Dust, men, mules, oxen; 
bales, boxes, barrels innumerable, piled 
everywhere in the open air. The trees 
were all standing — magnificent great 
oaks —and a crowd of ships were fast- 
ened to the trees along the bank. We 
pitched our tent on the west bank, to es- 
cape from the dust and confusion on the 
other side. Several overland parties 
were camped near us. Here, for the 
first time, I saw a bird known as the 
magpie. Crows were numerous, and, 
unlike the crow at home, not afraid of 
being shot. While strolling about the 
camp, I was tempted to shoot one perch- 
ed on the top of a large oak. I puta 
pistol-ball through its body, and, in fall- 
ing, it fell into the face of a man who 
was lying asleep under the tree. He 
was hid from my view by intervening 
bushes. He made such an unearthly 
outcry, that I thought I had done some 
dreadful thing, and ran up to the spot. 
His face and shirt-bosom were bloody, 
and he was perfectly bewildered. He 
thought himself shot, until the dead 
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crow relieved his doubts. The affair 
was very funny, but he did not laugh a 
bit. 

We broke camp at Sacramento City 
on Sunday, September 15th. We stop- 
ped for the first night about two miles 
below Vernon, on a high bank, where 
we had a view of the extensive prairie, 
with its droves of wild cattle and horses; 
but we could not approach within can- 
non-shot of them. There were great 
numbers of quail, but none were killed. 
Vernon was the name given to a village 
on the right bank of the Sacramento, at 
the mouth of the Rio Plumas. Opposite 
was Frémont. A few tents composed 
these villages. Here we spent the most 
of the day in making inquiries as to our 
route. Accounts were somewhat dis- 
couraging, from the difficulties of the 
navigation of the river; snags, rafts, rap- 
ids, and hostile Indians made the result 
doubtful. The last boat that tried to 
make the trip had a conflict with In- 
dians, and returned, but we resolved to 
attempt it. Above the mouth of the 
Plumas, we stopped for dinner, and 
waited for another boat—the A/ida— 
with a party of seven Ohio men, led by 
Captain J. W. Haines, whom we met at 
the mouth of the Feather River, and 
who had decided to accompany us. We 
advanced ten miles farther, and went in- 
to camp for the night. 

The river was very winding, and rap- 
ids were frequent, with long reaches of 
still, deep water walled in by unbroken 
and unvarying green. We were con- 
stantly driving up black cormorants and 
other varieties of ducks. Grapes were 
very abundant and of fine flavor; they 
were about the size of our fox-grape, but 
not so sour. We would run our boat 
under the overhanging trees, and one of 
us would go up and drop the fruit into 
the boat. We could gather a bushel in 
a few minutes. Our boats kept close 
together for protection, as we were now 
far from settlements of White men. 
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Tracks of grizzlies and elk were fre- 
quent; few were the traces of men. 
Occasionally the dead embers of an old 
camp- fire were met with on the banks, 
and they were the only evidences that 
any one had preceded us. We traveled 
in such a way as to escape the extreme 
heat of the midday sun. On Tuesday, 
we encamped for nooning in a dry ra- 
vine. The undergrowth about the place 
was very dense, and the accumulation of 
drift-wood made it impenetrable. Act- 
ing upon a wanton impulse, I applied a 
match, and in a few minutes the whole 
thicket was roaring and crackling in 
flames. The profound solitude of the 
place made it more startling, and we 
hurried away as fast as we could. I 
had no idea of the destruction that little 
fire would cause. In the afternoon we 
saw a grizzly bear scrambling up the 
steep bank. We landed at the spot, and 
when the A//da came up we all went 
into the thicket and surrounded the 


place where he entered. Haines and 
myself went in to beat him out, but he 


had made good his retreat. We found 
an oak from which he had stripped the 
acorns, and we were puzzled to tell how 
he did it. The ground was strewn with 
fresh leaves and little branches. En- 
camped that night on a high bank among 
vetch-vines. Signs of grizzlies were too 
plenty for our quiet repose. 

On Thursday we passed a stream com- 
ing in on the right, which we thought, 
from our directions, to be Butte Creek, 
but we afterward learned we were mis- 
taken. A wild-cat seated on the gravel- 
ly bar was fired at with a load of buck- 
shot. Willie was certain he had killed 
the cat, and we were all sure that the 
cat sat there in the sun at the moment 
he fired; but, upon examination of the 
spot, there was no trace of the beast, 
except some. long scratches in the grav- 
el. Just before night, Mark shot a large 
bird in the top ofa tree, which we thought 
was a wild turkey. It was directly over 
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our heads, and fell into the water along- 
side the boat. It measured nine feet 
from tip to tip of wings, and its head 
and neck were bare of feathers, and of 
yellow color. It was of the vulture fam- 
ily, though we pronounced it a “golden 
eagle,” for want of a better name. We 
made an early encampment, in order to 
give the other boat time to get in before 
dark. 

The following day the current was less 
rapid, and considerable progress was 
made. The A/ida led, and went into 
camp early to havea hunt. Haines shot 
a fat doe about a mile from camp, and 
we had a good supply of the best of 
meat, of which we were in great need. 
Before sunrise the next morning, a thin 
film of mist extended over the undulat- 
ing plain, but during the day we saw 
Indian signs, and kept a bright look- 
out. 

The following day, about ten o’clock, 
four Indians stood suddenly on the bank; 
all naked, except one, who had a cap on 
his head. We spoke to them in Span- 
ish, of which Whiting knew a little, but 
they made no reply, nor could we tell 
whether they were friendly or not. Soon 
after the number increased to something 
near a hundred men and boys, running 
along the bank to keep up with our boat. 
Soon the other bank was swarming, and 
among them we distinguished one dress- 
ed in the Spanish costume; also anoth- 
er, an old man, with a blue shirt, who, 
from the deference paid him by the oth- 
ers, we concluded was the head chief. 
His face had a benignant expression, 
that prepossessed me in his favor. He 
asked in Spanish, “ What do you want 
here?”” We made no reply to his ques- 
tion, but rested on our oars, and asked 
him, in the most innocent manner, ** How 
far is it to the head waters of the river?” 
He replied, ‘Who knows!” Things 
looked threatening, but I could not help 
laughing when that old distich popped 
into my mind: 
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“O, Mister Indian, don’t shoot me, 
Por I've got a wife and small family.” 

After eyeing each other for awhile, we 
threw some biscuit into the water, which 
a young Indian swam for. We pulled 
on, and they did not follow us farther. 
About noon we stopped for dinner. We 
put our arms in readiness, and when we 
started again every man had his gun at 
his side. Soon after, we saw two armed 
Indians walking toward us ona bar close 
to which we were compelled to pass, and 
talking in a very serious and authorita- 
tive manner; but we could not tell what 
was meant. One speaker was dressed 
in blue shirt and pants, with a red sash; 
the other was naked. Westopped. One 
Indian after another appeared from the 
willows, until there were a dozen of them, 
all armed. Their weapons were bows 
and arrows and spears. We were con- 


fident that we could beat them in a bat- 
tle; but fighting was not the business 


we came on, and besides we knew that 
they could ambuscade us at almost any 
bend of the river, and kill us all sooner 
or later, so we were not long in coming 
to the conclusion that our policy was 
peace. As their object seemed to be to 
demand a parley, we pulled boldly up to 
the bar, jumped ashore, and shook hands. 
We gave them fish-hooks, calico shirts, 
and other trifles. They gave us grapes, 
which they call vazmee, and which were 
not so abundant as lower down the riv- 
er. They put all the gifts into a pile, 
and each in turn took his choice, the 
chief taking a silk scarf. They put on 
their gay attire and trinkets of beads, 
strutted around awhile, and then, strip- 
ping themselves naked, swam across the 
river and returned toward the village we 
had passed. We were a little fearful of 
treachery, and for the first time we post- 
ed sentries. The night passed quietly, 
however, nor did we see any more of 
our friends. 

On Friday we camped two miles be- 
low the Indian fishery, where the over- 
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land route by Lasson’s Cut-off touches 
the river. Here were many Indians who 
had frequent intercourse with the Whites, 
and from them we bought salmon. As 
yet we had not been able to catch any 
fish. The next morning we stopped at 
the fish weir. This is a strong dam, 
made of poles planted upright and bound 
together with withes. It is the same 
that is described in “ Wilkes’ Exploring 
Expedition.” Here, to our great regret, 
the A/ida left us, to return. The men 
were suffering much from fever. 

The Indians opened a place in their 
dam for our boat to crowd through, but 
in doing so we unshipped our rudder 
and drifted down broadside upon the 
dam in the strongest part of the current. 
By getting a line ashore we succeeded 
in hauling off. We paid the Indians in 
fish-hooks for the damage we did them, 
and they were well satisfied. When we 

topped for dinner, the Indians swam 
the river and gathered around us. When 
we had finished, we tendered the remain- 
der to them, which they devoured with 
avidity. 

We encamped late on a high bank, 
where was an extensive view of the prai- 
rie. Several of the party being indis- 
posed, we spent two nights at this en- 
campment. Our tent was pitched di- 
rectly on the spot where deer had been 
accustomed to come down to drink. 
They stood in a semicircle around us 
all the forenoon, well out of range. We 
could not get a shot at them for want of 
cover to approach them, and I suppose 
for want of skill. They were very shy. 
The second night we discovered the 
prairie on fire, and we could see the 
forms of Indians between us and the 
flames. We had seen Indians gather- 
ing acorns when we landed here, but 
they ran off as fast as they could. At 
first the flames spread toward us fast, 
but finding that they were dying out we 
all fell asleep. The tracks of bears that 
we saw so frequently were truly enor- 
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mous. One that we saw here measured 
eight inches in breadth. The oaks were 
also very large ; one was nearly twenty- 
five feet in circumference. 

We broke camp early, and worked 
diligently at the oars, but made slow 
progress; rapids occurred frequently. 
We found it necessary to get out into 
the water and tow, every half-mile. The 
water was clear but cold. To-day our 
boat was carried upon a snag, broadside 
to the current, and all our efforts at ex- 
tricating her were for a long time un- 
successful. At length we were brought 
toa complete stop. A raft of logs com- 
pletely barred our way, and our axes 
were brought into play. The work was 
tedious, but finally we cut a channel for 
our boat. 

Indians were more numerous, but uni- 
formly friendly when they were courage- 
ous enough to approach us. Our efforts 
to get the boat along were almost incred- 
ible. We worked with desperation, but 
with good spirits. We took some young 
Indians to tow us along. It was great 
fun for them for awhile, and they ran 
along shouting; but when they came to 
a sharp rapid their enthusiasm died out, 
and they stopped. When we went into 
camp the Indians gathered around us in 
the best of humor. The revolver was 
new to them. We fired at a tree, and, 
as one barrel after another was fired, 
they continued to back off, until at length 
one of them started to run, and the rest, 
to prove their own courage, all laughed 
athim. We entertained them well, and 
when they left us they gave a general 
shout. Soon after we visited one of 
their villages. The acorns, which are a 
great article of food with the natives, 
were now ripe, and they were curing 
them for winter store. They dry them 
with the shells off, and pack them in lay- 
ers in willow cribs. Seeds are used by 
them, also, and the regular beat of their 
flails was heard by us early and late. 
We bought some salmon, and went on. 
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On September 30th we arrived at 
Chico Creek, and went off about six 
miles from the river to a rancho, kept 
by a man named Potter, in order to pro- 
cure some milk, of which we had not 
tasted for nine months, and of which 
some of our sick were in great need. 
We met with no courtesy, and were re- 
fused any milk for less than $6 for a gal- 
lon. As we had not so much money 
about us, we returned without the milk. 
Here we got news from below. The 
Oregon had arrived, had brought no 
mail, but the very disagreeable news 
that the cholera was raging among my 
dear friends at home. We returned to 
camp, moved on about six miles, and 
encamped again. The two Hopkinses 
were taken sick with fever, and we were 
all very much worn down. Here the 
most gloomy feelings took possession 
of me, but after a couple of days my 
manhood got the better of them. 

Our encampment was beautiful. The 
distant mountains began to show them- 
selves, and wild ducks, geese, and ante- 
lope were very numerous, while we were 
supplied with a profusion of grapes. 
The scenery on the river changed en- 
tirely. Instead of alluvial soil, the banks 
were composed of hard clay mixed with 
pebbles, looking like conglomerate rock; 
the river-bed became rocky, and willows 
and cotton-woods skirted the river about 
half the distance. That day we made 
some progress, but lost our afternoon’s 
work. We were nearly through a rapid 
when the current got a sheer on the 
boat, and, in spite of all we could do, 
we were thrown broadside on the bar. 
When we got our craft into the channel 
again, it was so late that we drifted down 
to our noon camp-ground before we could 
find a fit place to spend the night. We 
passed a grizzly on the bank. He was 
close to the edge of the water in rank 
grass, and as we were drifting down up- 
on him silently, we prepared to give him 
a volley. He did not see us, and we 
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felt sure of him; when, just before we 
got within shot, Whiting took it into his 
head that he saw an “animal” —it was 
almost dark—and fired at a crane stand- 
ing in the water near. The bear raised 
his nose into the air and loped off into 
the willows. We were very much pro- 
voked, but made a dinner of the crane. 

We arrived, after three weeks of boat- 
ing, at Lassen’s Rancho, at the mouth 
of Deer Creek. No boat had ever be- 
fore ascended the river so far, and I 
coubt if six fools can be found who will 
do it again. Here we exchanged our 
boat with some overland men for two 
wagons and a small herd of oxen, in- 
tending to go on by land. Hundreds 
were coming in daily from over the 
mountains, sick, destitute, and almost 
starved. They met here with harpies 


to prey upon them, and they were often 
compelled to sell their teams for food 
enough to last them down to Sacramen- 


to City. Quinine was in great demand, 
and they charged $1 a grain! I gave 
away a great part of my supply to the 
poor fellows, and felt a consciousness of 
having done some good. At this camp 
the first rain of the season fell; it con- 
tinued three days, and was cold. The 
atmosphere, that had been so smoky as 
almost to obscure the sun, now cleared 
off, and a complete change came over 
the landscape; but with the fall of rain 
our spirits fell, and one after another 
had intermittent fever. With the im- 
provement in the weather our spirits re- 
vived, and we set out to continue our 
journey up the valley by land. We 
crossed the creek and proceeded about 
three miles, when it was found that the 
sick could not endure the riding, and 
the teams were not strong enough for 
the load. We returned two miles below 
our old camp-ground, where the animals 
could find grass. After two days’ rest, 
we procured an additional number of 
worn-out oxen, and continued our jour- 
ney. Our progress was slow over the 
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dry roads, and we camped from place to 
place as we found water and food for 
the cattle. Whiting was taken sick, and 
placed with the baggage. At every place 
where the road came near water were 
camps of overland men, all sick, and 
sometimes so badly as to be dependent 
upon passers-by for water. Few were 
well, and the farther we advanced the 
worse matters became. 

We forded the river, and followed the 
west bank until the road led over a hilly 
country, where the river banks became 
very high, and the waters brawled far 
below among the bowlders. Near Cot- 
tonwood Creek we were met by Capt. 
Haines, who led the A/da party, and 
who left us at the fish-weir; he had 
returned to the city of Sacramento, ex- 
changed his boat for mules, and entered 
the mountains three weeks before us. 
He had left his party scattered along 
the way, sick, and was returning alone, 
jaundiced and emaciated. We could 
rely implicitly on his statements, and 
though we were within one day’s jour- 
ney of the place of our destination, yet, 
from his representation of the poverty 
of the country in every thing desirable, 
even for food necessary to support cat- 
tle for a single day, of the impractica- 
bility of maintaining ourselves through 
the winter, and other reasons, we took 
a vote on the question of proceeding, 
and unanimously resolved to return. 
We immediately turned our teams about 
and directed our steps back to Sacra- 
mento City. 

I have not time to dwell on the events 
of the journey down. Our provisions 
were reduced to a little corn - meal, and 
that was sour—all the alkalies available 
in my medicine chest were exhausted to 
correct the evil. Cayenne pepper was 
the only condiment. At one of our 
camps, we found the bores of an ox 
that had been stripped of its flesh and 
perfectly dried. Breaking the long bones 
with an axe, we extracted the marrow and 
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made a soup, which we thickened with 
the meal, and made a good dinner. A 
few days after, Mark was so fortunate 
as to break the back of a young doe 
with a buck-shot. While looking for 
grapes at a place where the road passed 
near a slough, I had a narrow escape 
from a grizzly-bear. I was unarmed, 
and if I had not been it would probably 
have been the worse for me. Our road 
down was that taken by the overland 
men; they all cursed Lassen’s cut - off, 
and said that it had cut off the lives of a 
great many of them. Little hillocks were 
common, with sticks planted in them on 
which were written in pencil the names 
of the deceased —all to be swept away 
by the first rain. They were very mel- 
ancholy spots to us, these uncoffined 
graves. 

We went one hundred and fifty miles 
farther up the river than Wilkes’ party 
reported the river navigable for boats. 
We endured much from fatigue, hunger, 


thirst, and sickness, yet we never reach- 


ed the gold-mines. We undertook too 
much. We relied upon our resolution 
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We know not, on an 
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to overcome difficulties of which we had 
no experience. As soonas I arrived in 
town I went to a barber’s shop, and 
paid a dollar to be shaved, for the sake 
of reading the papers—a few numbers 
of old 7ridunes and Heralds. I went 
on board the bark Phenix to see Mr. 
Niles, and ate potatoes, squash, and 
bread and butter. The first, I had not 
eaten since the 4th of July; the second 
since I left home; and the other since 
—when? He gave mea berth, and for 
the first time in four months I pulled off 
my clothes to sleep. The next day it 
rained, and I could not get back to our 
camp, which was across the American 
Fork. I returned after two days, at- 
tended by a diarrhcea and chills and 
fever, of course. I then made arrange- 
ments to leave my nomad life, and re- 
turned to town... I had proposals from 
two physicians in practice here to join 
them in the establishment of a hospital. 
One of these propositions I accepted ; 
but I had an attachment served upon 
me—=in other words, I was taken down 
sick with fever. 


FEELINGS. 


April day, 


How soon the sun may yield to showers ; 


The hawthorn bloom 


of closing May, 


Still hides the fading of its flowers. 


We know not, in a smiling eye, 

How soon the starting tear may tremble; 
The heart where joy may seem to lie 

Hath oft most sorrows to dissemble. 


We list to music that brings back 
Dear musings of forgotten pleasure ; 
Yet meet with sorrow on the track, 
Where memory floateth with the measure. 


The pleasure of the human breast 
Can never quite from pain be singled ; 
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And that remembrance is the best 
Wherein the least of grief is mingled. 


Down the broad vista life has passed 
When wearied memory seeks indulgence, 
She ever finds some shadow cast 
To cloud the sun’s complete refulgence. 


But, like a picture long laid by, 

From which the garish hues have faded, 
Few spots are all obscurity, 

And most are only softly shaded. 
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HILE much has lately been writ- 
ten, in newspapers and maga- 
zines, relative to the resources of those 


parts of the State in which land is cheap 
and easily obtained, but little, compara- 


tively speaking, has been said about 
those counties which are more thickly 
settled, and in which land is much dear- 


er. In the face of an urgent need of 
immigrants, and of the facilities we 
can offer them for founding comfortable 
homes, it is important that information 
with regard to these counties, also, be 
placed before the public. Everyone 
does not want to be a pioneer. On the 
contrary, many of those persons intend- 
ing to emigrate would seek a residence 
in a foreign country only on condition 
that they could find in the land of their 
adoption churches, schools, and refined 
society —in short, all the elements of 
civilization to which they were accus- 
tomed at home. It is, therefore, intended 
to be shown, in this and a few following 
articles, that the laborer and mechanic 
in search of employment; the husband- 
man in search of a farm, and the capi- 
talist in search of a profitable invest- 
ment for his money, can find what they 
want in the most populous counties in 
the State. 


As the subject of the present article, 
I shall take Santa Clara County; a de- 
scription of which will enable me, to 
some extent, to illustrate the farming 
interest in California. I am not aware 
that this county is much superior to any 
of several others that could be mention- 
ed. The adjoining counties of Monte- 
rey and Santa Cruz possess, in Hollister, 
Salinas Valley, Pajaro Valley, and vari- 
ous other places, a soil equal in fertility 
to anything that can be found in Santa 
Clara County. Merced and Stanislaus, 
two other adjoining counties, surpass it 
in the quantity of grain raised ; and Al- 
ameda, another of its adjoining coun- 
ties, surpasses it in the value of its 
real estate, improvements, and personal 
property. This statement is necessary, 
in order to prevent those who are unac- 
quainted with the resources of the State 
from thinking that Santa Clara is an ex- 
ceptional county, and has been select- 
ed on account of its superiority to all 
others. Doubtless several of the other 
counties are inferior in some respects to 
it; but they have counterbalancing ad- 
vantages, which, on the whole, render 
them as suitable to the settler. 

This county being easily accessible 
from San Francisco, anyone who de- 
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sires can, with little difficulty, find an 
opportunity of testing the truth of state- 
ments made with regard to it. Let the 
traveler who wishes to see Santa Clara 
County get on the train of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, in San Francisco, at 
8.40 A.M. For the first twenty or thirty 
miles of his journey, the country looks 
dreary enough. But as he approaches 
the centre of San Mateo County, the 
scene changes. Instead of the naked 
hills and unreclaimed swamps that he 
saw at the outset of his journey, his eyes 
are gladdened by the sight of rich farm- 
lands, studded with beautiful houses, 
many of which are of palatial size and 
architecture. Hence, onward through 
Santa Clara Valley as far as the southern 
boundary of the county, the country is 
beautifully wooded. The landscape on 
every side is adorned with magnificent 
oaks festooned with wreaths of moss, 
stately gum -trees lifting their tapering 
stems spire-like to heaven, sycamores 
with their giant trunks gleaming in the 
sun like silver, and a variety of other 
trees and shrubs, which not only add to 
the pleasures of the senses, but in a 
commercial point of view increase the 
value of the land. Tastefully laid-out 
grounds, well-kept gravel- walks, and 
pleasure-grounds ornamented with stat- 
ues and fountains, are features of com- 
mon occurrence throughout the valley. 
The pleasing aspect of the surround- 
ings, taken in connection with the genial 
climate, has such an effect on strangers, 
that few of them visit the valley without 
regretting that their home is not per- 
manently cast in a land so singularly 
blessed. 

Partially sheltered from the sea-breeze 
by the Santa Cruz mountains, Santa 
Clara has a climate which is a happy 
medium .between what we find in the 
hot valleys in the interior of the State, 
and that of the northern coast counties. 
It is much frequented by invalids from 
numerous parts of the United States, 
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not solely on account of its pleasant 
climate, but to obtain the benefit of its 
numerous mineral springs. The follow- 
ing table shows the temperature of San 
José, the county -seat : 


6 A.M. 12 30P.M. 6P.M. 
54.42 48.00 
58.32 48.61 
62.58 51.29 
69.23 54.00 
69.99 54.97 
77-03 60.40 
81.71 64.84 
83.74 64.87 
79-17 65.10 
74.68 63.06 
59-77 52.30 
53-68 45-26 


September 
October 


Though in this table there is no in- 
stance in which the thermometer has fall- 
en to the freezing point, yet in some 
years they have a slight frost in San 
José. However, there are portions of the 
foot-hills known as the “Warm Belt,” 
where there is never any frost. 

The area of Santa Clara County is 
about 700,000 acres, of which less than 
half is valley land. The remainder con- 
sists partly of hills valuable for grazing 
purposes (and, to a considerable extent, 
capable of yielding grain and fruits), and 
partly of steep and rugged mountains, 
rising in some instances to a height of 
nearly 4,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, which produce valuable timber. 
Grazing land varies in price from $5 to 
$20 per acre; farm land, from $20 to 
$120; and land capable of producing 
strawberries, blackberries, garden vege- 
tables, etc., if near a railroad station, 
brings as much as $200 to $400 per 
acre. Land of this description is often 
rented at the rate of $20 to $30 an acre, 
yearly. 

It is not easy to enumerate all the 
crops to which the soil and climate of 
this county are adapted. It would be 
easier to name the crops that will not 
grow there. There are but few of the 
agricultural productions of the United 
States that can not be raised in Santa 
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Ciara with profit. Wheat, barley, corn, 
oats, rye, peas, beans, flax, potatoes, 
hops, tobacco, beets, apples, peaches, 
pears, cherries, almonds, walnuts, figs, 
plums, oranges, olives, grapes, strawber- 
ries, blackberries, mulberries, etc., are 
among its productions. The soil in the 
valley is a rich loam of wonderful fertil- 
ity. As many as seventy-five bushels of 
wheat to the acre have been raised there. 
The Surveyor-General’s Statistics for 
1870—the only report to which I can 
now refer—gives the average yield of 
wheat per acre for the whole county as 
twenty bushels. From this, as well as 
from actual observation during the last 
three years, I should say that many parts 
of the valley will produce twenty-five to 
forty bushels of wheat yearly. 

It is commonly said by farmers that 
it does not pay to give $100 or $120 per 
acre for land on which the purchaser in- 
tends to raise wheat. They will even 


say this after having bought a few hun- 


dred.acres. This statement, however, 
must be taken with a qualification. They 
only mean that after paying such a price, 
they can not spend three-fourths of their 
time absent from their farms, leave their 
work in the hands of uninterested em- 
ployés, and then make a fortune in a few 
years. It has been previously shown 
in the OVERLAND that wheat, potatoes, 
peas, flax, hops, etc., are highly remun- 
erative crops, even when the farmer 
rents his land and does not work him- 
self, but gets everything connected with 
the cultivation of his crop done by hired 
help. A glance at the expenses and re- 
ceipts arising from the cultivation of a 
farm will enable the reader to deter- 
mine which is better, to place his money 
at interest, or to buy land and become a 
farmer. Of course it must be assumed 
that he is an industrious man, able and 
willing to work, and possessing a fair 
knowledge of agricultural pursuits. Let 
him buy, for instance, sixty acres of land 
at $100 an acre. Farm land bought at 
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this price usually has improvements in 
the shape of dwelling- house, barn, and 
stable. Hence the purchaser need go to 
no further expense in the way of build- 
ing. I have supposed a farm of sixty 
acres, because that is about as much, if 
the soil is rich and heavy, as one man 
with a good span of horses can culti- 
vate. His whole outlay will be, land, 
$6,000; horses, plow, wagon, etc., $1,000 
—in all, $7,000. It is not necessary to 
take into the account his furniture and 
cooking utensils, as, if he has a family, 
he will require these things, no matter 
whether he lives on a farm or on the 
interest of his money. 

The New England farmer must not 
suppose that Californians have the same 
difficulties with which he has to con- 
tend. Here, no hard frosts interfere 
with the sowing of the crop; no autum- 
nal rains destroy it in harvest. The first 
rains, enough to moisten the ground and 
start the weeds, usually fall in Novem- 
ber. Afterward, the weather is fit for 
plowing until about Christmas, when the 
harvest rain generally falls. Our friend 
with the sixty acres of land, plowing, 
as is common in California with one 
span of horses, two acres daily, has his 
land fit for the reception of seed by this 
time. However, any time before the 
first of March will be early enough. Let 
him raise wheat alone, and he has little 
more to do before harvest. In harvest, 
too, his work is quickly dispatched. He 
need not trouble himself about hauling 
his grain to the granary. This, another 
source of expense in various parts of the 
United States, is rarely practiced here. 
Millions of sacks of grain lie exposed 
for months every year in the fields in 
which it was raised. It is watched 
neither night nor day, yet it is never 
stolen. Under these circumstances, the 
work of sowing and harvesting is much 
less thana stranger would imagine. With 
the exception of the thrashing, this farm- 
er can do the entire work, including the 
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cutting of his grain and the hauling of 
it to the nearest railway station. 

The price of wheat in San Francisco, 
for six years (1863-8), varies from $1.25 
per hundred pounds in 1863, to $2.75 in 
1868. The average of all is $1.93 per 
hundred pounds. The average for the 
last six years is considerably higher. 
The cost of thrashing, sacks, commis- 
sion, and forwarding the grain from 
Santa Clara County to San Francisco, 
would reduce this to $1.50 per hundred 
pounds. Eighteen hundred pounds of 
wheat to the acre is only a low estimate 
for such land as can be bought for $100 
an acre. From each acre, then, he has 
a clear gain of $27. Allow ten acres of 
this land to feed his horses and supply 
seed for the next year, and from the re- 
mainder there is a net profit of $1,350, 
or nearly twenty per cent. on the money 
invested. This, however, would be a 
thriftless way of farming. A good farm- 
er would not raise wheat year after 
year on all his land. He would plant a 


portion with fruit-frees, one acre of 
which, in the course of time, would be 


as valuable as six acres of wheat. The 
pasturage on his land, after the wheat 
is removed, is worth no small sum. The 
cows, poultry, or hogs, kept on this 
would materially increase his profits. 
He has, in addition, several months 
during which neither he nor his horses 
can find work on the farm. This time 
should be turned to some account. Nor 
must it be forgotten that on a farm he 
can supply his family with food much 
cheaper than he could elsewhere. Pro- 
ducing his own flour, fruits, vegetables, 
milk, butter, eggs, bacon, beef, and mut- 
ton, his outlay for provisions must be 
only trifling. 

We have another method of arriving 
at conclusions with regard to the profits 
of farming. Santa Clara is emphatically 
a farming county, and derives but little 
of its wealth from any other source. 
Look at the character of its buildings, 
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both public and private, the assessed 
value of its property, and some of its 
items of expenditure. The estimated 
population is 27,000. The assessed val- 
ue of its real estate is over $18,000,000; 
personal property, over $5,500,000; and 
improvements, $6,000,000; making in 
all over $30,000,000. If we divide the 
land equally among all the population, 
each individual will have twenty-six 
acres. Divide the assessed value of 
real estate by the number of acres, and 
we find that the land on an average is 
worth $26 per acre. Divide the whole 
valuation of the county by the number 
of the inhabitants, and we find that each 
of them, on an average, is worth over 
$1,100. Last year, this county paid over 
$84,000 for purposes of public education 
alone, while the sum paid for tuition at 
private schools is estimated by compe- 
tent authorities to be much larger. It 
is no uncommon thing for these poor 
farmers, struggling for a living as they 
say, to send each of their children to 
a private boarding-school for several 
years. There, tuition costs from $300 to 
$500 per annum. This, taken in con- 
nection with the fact that most of them 
have good public schools convenient to 
their residences, is, in itself, a fair indi- 
cation of the success that attends agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

For his $6,000 the settler can obtain 
200 acres of land in the foot-hills of 
Santa Clara. For some years this land 
would be nearly as productive as the 
valley land, but it becomes more quick- 
ly exhausted. The cost of sowing, har- 
vesting, and sending his crops to mar- 
ket would be greater in the foot-hills 
than in the valley. Being less thickly 
inhabited, the foot-hills, in their facili- 
ties for social intercourse, education, 
etc., are inferior to the valley ; but they 
would undoubtedly yield a larger per- 
centage on the purchase-money. In 
fact, the foot-hills want nothing but 
good roads to render them, acre for 
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acre, as valuable for farming purposes 
as the richest alluvial soil of the valleys. 

There is in many parts of the State 
another kind of soil, which, though not 
common in Santa Clara County, deserves 
a passing remark. This soil is light, 
loose, level, and abounds in the San 
Joaquin Valley. The yield per acre 
runs from 600 to 1,000 pounds of wheat. 
The cost of cultivation is so light that 
this pays. Here one man can farm, not 
60 but 300 acres. The plowman has 
often ten or twelve horses hauling one 
plow which turns six or eight furrows at 
once. A seed-sower is attached to the 
plow, and, being self-regulating, accord- 
ing to the speed of the horses, scatters 
the seed at the same time. The whole 
work of plowing and seed-sowing is oft- 
en done by contract at $1 per acre. 

Santa Clara, though one of the most 
thickly populated counties in the State, 
has not quite twenty-five persons to the 
square mile; while Rhode Island has 
166, Massachusetts 187, Belgium over 
400, and various other countries in Eu- 
rope over 200. 

Strangers traveling in California are 
often inclined to comment unfavorably 
on the appearance of the dwellings and 
out-houses. But if these strangers were 
aware of all the circumstances in the 
case, their censure would be turned into 
admiration. The out-houses are poor, 
because, among other reasons, there is 
no need for them to be so solid and im- 
pervious to the weather as in colder 
places. A stable in Santa Clara is com- 
fortable enough if the roof keeps the 
rain out. Place horses in such a stable 
in Maine or Wisconsin, and during some 
cold night they would freeze to death. 
Men coming from the northern part of 
the United States can with difficulty re- 
alize the fact that stock require so much 
less shelter here than in their own in- 
hospitable clime. 

The dwelling- houses, too, are often 
miserable-looking cabins, though by no 
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means so devoid of comfort as their out- 
side appearance would indicate. It must 
be remembered, however, that the houses 
in Santa Clara and other parts of the 
State are not always an index to either 
the taste or wealth of the occupants. 
One will often see a house, the mate- 
rials of which did not cost a hundred 
dollars, inhabited by a man worth from 
$20,000 to $100,000. Twelve or fifteen 
years ago, his house, poor as it is, took 
the greater part of his capital; and from 
that beginning has arisen his present 
wealth. When he began to farm, he 
flattered himself with the belief that in 
three or four years, if the seasons prov- 
ed favorable, he would be able to build 
a cottage more suitable to his wants. 
But his wealth increased more rapidly 
than he expected, his desires expanded 
in proportion, and he soon concluded 
that the cottage of his earlier dreams 
would not be adequate to his present 
demands. He deferred building a few 
years longer. Then came his children, 
probably better educated and more re- 
fined than himself. Their taste must 
be consulted, and this involved a further 
delay. His daughter’s piano, something 
he never dreamed of at the outset of his 
career, required a larger and better room 
than any he had previously contemplated 
to build. At last the new house is erect- 
ed and offers as great a contrast to the old 
one as the butterfly does to the chrys- 
alis. Furniture, pictures, etc., are of a 
style commensurate with the building; 
and when everything is completed, he 
leaves a house that cost about $500 and 
enters one that cost $10,000. 

San José, the county-seat of Santa 
Clara County, has a population of about 
13,000. The view from the dome of the 
court-house is diversified and extensive, 
and contains every element of a pleasing 
landscape. For miles around the city 
are to be seen vineyards, gardens, and 
orchards, fertile, fragrant, and wealth- 
producing. Embowered in the gardens 
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and orchards are neat cottages and ele- 
gant villas, indicative of taste, affluence, 
and luxury. Farther off, on every side, 
are peaceful hamlets, with their church- 
es and schools, peeping forth from their 
sylvan retreats. In looking north, the 
Bay of San Francisco is visible; in ev- 
ery other direction, picturesque mount- 
ains form the background of a picture 
well worthy of admiration. 

A large quantity of the ground near 
the city is devoted to strawberries, black- 
berries, plums, and various other fruits, 
some of which are dried, and the remain- 
der sent to market fresh. In 1871, there 
were in the county 1,107,840 apple-trees, 
83,650 peach-trees, 75,000 pear-trees, 
25,000 plum - trees, 20,000 cherry - trees, 
3,260,000 strawberry -vines, and 1,100,- 
000 grape-vines. The cultivation of all 
these is highly remunerative, though 
some of them, such as peaches and 
cherries, do better in hotter counties. 
Plums require a well-drained alluvial 
soil. Irrigation is generally necessary. 
The trees are set out eighteen feet apart, 
or about 130 to the acre. They begin 
to bear at the age of five years, and are 
in full bearing when eight years old, when 
a tree will yield about 250 pounds of 
fruit. It is sold in San Francisco for 
3% cents per pound, which would make 
the crép on an acre worth over $1,200. 
From this must be deducted the cost of 
cultivating the land and pruning the 
trees (which would amount to about $30 
an acre), the cost of freight to San Fran- 
cisco, price of boxes, commission to 
agent for selling, and wages of China- 
men for gathering the fruit. The Chi- 
namen receive $1 per day each for their 
labor. 

Should a man with only a small capi- 
tal wish to engage in fruit- growing, he 
would do better cultivating strawberries 
or blackberries than larger fruit. With 
berries he would have to wait only a 
year or two before receiving a return for 
his money. He could engage in this 
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business with less capital than would be 
required for general farming; but then 
the supply of berries might exceed the 
demand, while he has nothing to fear on 
that point with regard to wheat. Black- 
berries are in full bearing two years aft- 
er planting. An acre will produce 1o,- 
ooo pounds. They are sold in San Fran- 
cisco for five cents per pound. Black- 
berries do not keep well, and the pro- 
ducer must either can them, or live close 
to a railroad station, from which he can 
forward them without delay to market. 

Strawberries, about San José, are rais- 
ed on a rich clay soil, but in many other 
places a sandy soil is considered better. 
This business can be profitably under- 
taken only where the land can be irri- 
gated without muchexpense. The plants 
are set out in October and November. 
They will produce half a crop the follow- 
ing year, and a full crop each year after- 
ward. They bear from April to Decem- 
ber, but it is profitable to gather the crop 
only during a part of that time. All the 
work connected with strawberry culture 
is done by Chinamen. They work on 
shares, and usually enter into an engage- 
ment with the owner of the land to cul- 
tivate it for five or six years in succes- 
sion. The cost of boxes, freight, and 
commission is deducted from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, and the Chinese re- 
ceive half the remainder for their labor. 
The owners of the land receive about 
$200 per acre, clear of all expenses. 
During a part of the strawberry season, 
10,000 chests of ninety-six pounds each 
are forwarded daily from San José to 
San Francisco, Stockton, and other 
places. 

Fruit-drying has been carried on to 
some extent, both in this and in other 
counties, during the last year, and prom- 
ises at no distant day to become a most 
important industry. In some places the 
fruit is dried by means of artificial heat ; 
in others, by the heat of the sun. In 
the neighborhood of Santa Clara may be 
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seen an apparatus fitted up for drying 
fruit by artificial heat. On the premises 
is a steam-engine of fifteen horse-power, 
used for sawing lumber for boxes, for 
grinding apples to make vinegar, and for 
other purposes connected with fruit- 
packing. Close to the engine is a wood- 
en cylinder about five feet long and three 
and a half feet in diameter. In the cyl- 
inder, placed in close proximity to one 
another, are six hundred brass tubes, into 
which the air is forced by a fan worked 
by the steam-engine. The waste steam 
from the engine is conveyed by a pipe 
into the top of the cyiinder, and, after 
becoming condensed, runs out at the 
bottom, heating, in the meantime, the 
air in the brass tubes. The heated air 
rushes out at the other end of the cylin- 
der, and enters the bottom of what looks 
like a large chest of drawers, thirty-two 
feet long, ten feet high, and seven feet 
wide. This is the kiln. This kiln is 
divided into eight compartments, into 
which are fitted galvanized-iron screens 
for holding the fruit. There are in each 
compartment forty-two screens, on each 
of which twenty pounds of fruit can be 
dried. In the face of the kiln there are 
several horizontal doors placed one over 
the other, so that in handling the screens 
only a small portion of the kiln is ex- 
posed to the cold air. The kiln is capa- 
ble of drying over three tons of fruit at 
once. Some of the fruit, preparatory to 
drying, is cut by hand, but more by ma- 
chinery. Apples dry in seven hours; 
pears, tomatoes, and plums, in eight or 
nine hours. Grapes require about twen- 
ty-four hours. The process could be 
completed more rapidly, but the result 
would not be so satisfactory as when 
sufficient time is allowed. It takes about 
seven pounds of apples, seven pounds of 
pears, twenty pounds of tomatoes, six 
pounds of plums, and five pounds of 
blackberries to make one pound of each 
kind of dried fruit. During last year 
were prepared and sold at this estab- 
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lishment 12,000 pounds of dried pears, 
8,000 pounds of dried apples, 3,000 
pounds of dried plums, and a large 
quantity of grapes, blackberries, and 
other fruits. Sent East by rail were 
forty-four car-loads, each containing 
17,500 pounds of fruit. Some of this 
was purchased from other fruit-grow- 
ers. 

According to a fruit-grower who dries 
his fruit in the sun, from four to seven 
pounds of plums will make one pound 
dry. The process of drying lasts from 
four to ten days, and the estimated cost 
amounts to three cents for each pound 
of dried fruit. It is sold in San Fran- 
cisco for twenty-five cents a pound. 
The grapes dried by this process in dif- 
ferent parts of the State were exhibited 
last year at the agricultural fairs, and 
were, in general estimation, superior to 
the imported raisins. The quantity of 
lumber required on which to dry the 
fruit is considered the greatest impedi- 
ment to the success of this process. In 
some places the grapes are dried on the 
vine. This process is carried on in the 
interior valleys, where they have little 
dew or fog, and where the thermometer 
ranges from 80 to 115 degrees. Though 
no one of the persons engaged in fruit- 
drying has had much experience to guide 
him, yet the results are highly encour- 
aging. 

Santa Clara, and especially that por- 
tion of it around San José, owes much 
of its beauty and wealth to the facility 
with which the land can be irrigated. 
Surface water is scarce, the county hav- 
ing but few streams that are not dry for 
a long period every year. To make up 
for this deficiency, water from artesian 
wells is abundant. These wells, some- 
times throwing a large stream of water 
several feet above the surface of the 
ground, are very numerous. The water 
is reached ata depth varying from 60 to 
500 feet. Deep wells are quite expen- 
sive. For the first 100 feet the well is 
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sunk for 4o cents per foot: over 100 feet 
costs 65 cents; over 150 feet, go cents ; 
over 200 feet, $1.15; over 250 feet, $1.40; 
over 300 feet, $1.90; over 350 feet, $2.10; 
over 400 feet, $3.10; and over 450 feet 
costs $4.10 per foot. Piping costs go 
cents per foot; so that a well 400 feet 
deep will cost about $Soo. 

In many parts of the State to-day the 
settler can find land open to pre-emption 
which requires nothing but irrigation to 
make it as fertile as Santa Clara Coun- 
ty. In Tulare County, for instance, 
much of the soil has many characteris- 
tics in common with the soil near San 
José. The irrigation, too, can be sup- 
plied, but it requires the co-operation of 
a large number of persons. In Santa 


Clara each farmer could have his well 
sunk without asking the assistance or 
consulting the wishes of his neighbors. 
In the San Joaquin and Tulare valleys, 
the farmer, for purposes of irrigation, 
has to depend on streams and rivers, 


which can not be made available with- 
out a system of canals so expensive as 
to forbid a single individual, owning on- 
ly a small farm, to undertake any works 
of this nature by himself. But by the 
co-operation of several men of this class 
the land can be irrigated at as small a 
cost per acre as in Santa Clara. 

There are in Santa Clara numerous 
opportunities for new industries in con- 
nection with the canning and drying of 
fruit. The raw material for this busi- 
ness now often goes to waste, though 
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the market for preserved fruits is such 
that it can not easily be overstocked. 
The capital required is not large, the 
work is so light that much of it may be 
done by women and children, and the 
profits are not only large, but, what is of 
more consequence to a poor man, they 
are immediate. 

The farm-laborer can not always com- 
mand, as was the case last harvest, from 
$2 to $4 per day and board; but the 
statement can not be too often reiterat- 
ed, that, even in so thickly settled a coun- 
ty as Santa Clara, one year’s wages will 
enable him to become a farmer. Even 
there only a portion of the fertile land is 
cultivated, and the owners of large farms 
are always willing to allow industrious 
men to cultivate some of their land on 
shares, and often, in addition, they fur- 
nish them with seed, horses, and farm 
implements. Were it not for this, Cali- 
fornia would be a poor place for farmers 
possessing less than $1,200 or $1,500. 
With such a sum, one could himself pre- 
empt Government land, buy horses, tools, 
and seed, and then, of course, the whole 
crop would be his own. High as wages 
are in this State, it will take a farm -la- 
borer, no matter how temperate and in- 
dustrious, from five to seven years to 
save that sum from his wages alone. 
But with a team of horses and a plow, 
such as can be purchased for one year’s 
savings, he can obtain land on such 
terms that it is highly probable he would 
save $500 or 3600 yearly. 
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IN TWO PARTS.— PART II. 


ly sat in the cabin of the former 
discussing “ways and means.” Hanse, 
who had voluntarily exiled himself from 
home and friends for some unexplained 
reason —a subject he never touched 
upon —was becoming discouraged ; al- 
though, if industry in searching for 
“leads” and “indications” could have 
rewarded him, he would have been rich. 

“We will sup on my boots to-night,” 
he said, “and then I shall be off to work 
in earnest.” 

“T will give you full value for them,” 
said Early. “If you like, I will go into 
the village for grub, and afterward we 
will talk over matters, since they have 
become desperate.” 

Hanse assented, and looked grimly 
on as the dog and Early wound their 
way down the hill. 

“Even Carlo will desert me, I sup- 
pose,” he said, bitterly; “but why ex- 
pect more faith in him than I have found 
in human kind.” 

He took from an inside pocket of his 
vest a small inclosed case, and opening 
it, a fair and beautiful face looked out 
from its hiding-place. 

“ False —false!”’ he said, looking in- 
tently at it. “If I could only have gone 
home rich, to have scorned her, to have 
flaunted my wealth in her presence.... 
but a poor, seedy fellow! No: I will 
not go back yet; fortune must befriend 
me. Yet how hard to lose my trust, and 
hope, and faith in woman.” 

He was half-tempted to throw the 
likeness from him, yet refrained. Ut- 
terly wearied, yet thinking of Early’s re- 
turn, he stooped to splinter some light 
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pine-wood, to kindle a brisk fire for the 
supper they were to share together. 
The hatchet slipped aside, and heavily 
struck a small bowlder of quartz, which 
jutted up at the end of the room, where 
a space had been left between the floor 
and the wall. The blow broke off a por- 
tion of the rock, which Hanse listlessly 
picked up. A gleam of something bright 
caught his eye; he looked at the corre- 
sponding piece in the ground. Accident 
had revealed what curious search had 
failed-to, for the fragments were seamed 
with rich, virgin gold. The exquisite 
filigree fretted the sides of the huge 
lump remaining in the earth, and fine 
threads and specks of gold flecked the 
whole mass. He took up the hatchet, 
and this time struck with a purpose and 
a will. Sparks of fire followed the con- 
tact of the iron and flint, and again a 
portion of the rock was detached. A 
crevice in this was literally filled with 
fern-like sprays of the rich metal, and 
along the seams the same slender thread 
of yellow could be traced, indicating the 
richness of the veined treasure. Trans- 
ported with joy, Hanse could scarcely 
credit his senses, and again and again 
carefully examined the beautiful speci- 
mens which fate had thrown into his 
hands. His mind was confused with 
conflicting sensations. He scarcely 
knew how to act, or what measures to 
take for self-protection and secrecy; 
for the uppermost thought was to con- 
ceal from every one, except Early, all 
knowledge of the treasure; and, lest ad- 
verse chance should thwart him, he hast- 
ily staked out the number of feet allow- 
ed by the mining laws of the district, 
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and then “claimed,” in his own name 
and that of Early, all that was possible. 

He longed to tell the kind old man of 
his good fortune. To while away the 
hours before Early’s return, he set brisk- 
ly about making those bachelor arrange- 
ments for a meal, which are in no wise 
tempting for their elegance, but which 
have a homely sort of comfort in them, 
from the singing of the kettle to the set- 
ting-out of the common white delf ware 
from which it is partaken. He was busi- 
ly engaged, when Carlo bounded in with 
a basket of provisions held in his teeth, 
set it down, and capered off to the wood- 
pile, to bring in a supply of wood. Early 
followed. He was somewhat dispirited ; 
in the village he had heard whispers of 
Hanse which alarmed him for the safe- 
ty of his friend. Nothing definite; but 
there was evidently trouble brewing. 
The fact of the robbery had, through 
the inability of good Mrs. Severns to 
hold her tongue, leaked out, and some 


agency seemed to have been at work 
pointing toward Gentleman Hanse as 


the perpetrator. Early had heard suf- 
ficient to convince him that a watch 
would be kept upon his friend, and it 
might be, also, that suspicion would be 
attached to himself. 

“IT do not know that I should have 
left the village,” he said, not hinting at 
the dark suspicion which rested upon 
Hanse, “without revealing my knowl- 
edge of the character of Hooper, and of 
his boasted ‘strike.’ ” 

Hanse, all excitement from his own 
good fortune, listened with much impa- 
tience, and the moment Early ceased 
speaking, seeing that he was intent up- 
on returning to the village, surprised him 

“by saying, “Look here!” and, flinging 
off the covering he had thrown over the 
quartz, revealed to his astonished eyes 
the heretofore hidden treasure. 

“And now,” he continued, “I must 
record our claim as soon as possible. 
Instead of waiting for morning, I will 
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walk to-night to the cross-roads, and 
so catch the four o’clock A.M. stage to 
M——. You are all-sufficient in Hoop- 
er’s case. The strange gentleman will 
be made happy by the restitution of his 
property ; and if Hooper is—and no one 
else can be—the guilty party, you know 
the summary punishment this popula- 
tion will deal out to him.” 

The case was briefly argued over a 
hurried meal, resulting in their securely 
hiding the bowlder of quartz, by piling 
wood over it, and Hanse and the old 
man leaving the cabin, trusting Carlo 
with its care in their absence. Hanse 
took his way toward the cross-roads ; 
and Early sought, as rapidly as possi- 
ble, a justice of the peace, as the proper 
authority to receive the news he had to 
communicate. To that functionary and 
a lawyer who was invited to be present 
he told his story. 

“Tt is known, also,’”’ he said, in con- 
clusion, “that Hooper left the saloon 
not very long after the stranger, and cir- 
cumstantial evidence points to him as 
the perpetrator of the robbery.” 

“Was not the individual known as 
Gentleman Hanse also at the saloon 
during the same evening?” questioned 
the justice. A frown from the lawyer 
silenced him. He had no idea of put- 
ting Early on the track of their suspi- 
cions, and, by thus forewarning, prepare 
him to assist in the escape of Hanse— 
for that he would do so, there was no 
doubt in the minds of both. But the 
hint was enough for Early to see the 
drift of their thoughts, and he was more 
than anxious for them to recover the 
lost wallet, and follow up the clue he 
felt sure he possessed of its having been 
taken from the traveler by Hooper, the 
night of the accident. 

“How long have you known of this 
hiding- place, and what it contained?” 
questioned the lawyer. 

“ About forty-eight hours, and I de- 
layed information of it only to obtain the 
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proof you seek, by tracking Hooper in 
his visits thither. Only once during that 
time has the place been without the 
watch of myself or a trusty friend, and 
that was at the hour when I knew Hoop- 
er was accustomed to be in the village.” 


Hanse had hurried rapidly over the 
trail until he reached the main road, and 
followed it to the cross-roads. Here 
was a small tavern, where any one might 
find accommodativn for a night, to await 
the stage for M——. Punctually the 
lumbering vehicle drove up; horses 
were changed, drivers refreshed, pas- 
sengers packed a little closer, mail and 
treasure taken on, and “All ready!” 
was followed by the crack of the whip, 
as the driver gathered up the reins for 
a dash down the hill. Hanse was the 
only additional passenger. With no 
disposition to sociability, he shivered in 
his corner, and resolved on a new over- 
coat as his first investment. 

The rains were over for the winter, 
but the atmosphere was still charged 
with humidity, and a damp chill prevail- 
ed, which was extremely uncomfortable. 
No one seemed disposed for conversa- 
tion, and even had Hanse known any of 
the passengers, his usual reticence would 
have prevented him from speaking. As 
the morning broke, however, a word now 
and then indicated a general waking-up. 

“ Makin’ pooty good time; ain’t we?” 
said Jones on the back seat to Brown 
on the front. 

“ Middlin’,” was the response. 

“Much doin’ down your way?” vent- 
ured Jones again, after an interval of si- 
lence. 

“So-so,” snapped Brown. 

“That robbery case ’ll make a stir on 
the Divide,” said the other, determined 
not to be silenced. 

Brown was thoroughly awake by this 
time. 

“Yes ; there’s several suspected, but 
everything points to that infernal bully, 
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Hooper. Hangin’ is too good for him.” 

“Tell you what, neighbor, ’taint him 
—he’s too big acoward. I b’lieve—an’ 
a good many others have the same sus- 
picion—it was that reserved fellow they 
call Gentleman Hanse.” 

“Pshaw! that man stoop to thievin’ ? 
Why, he’s a—he’s a—a gentleman; that’s 
what he is. I don’t know him—never 
saw him; but you don’t blindfold Old 
Early, an’ he sets great store by him.” 

Shocked at the suspicion attached to 
himself, Hanse listened attentively, and 
gathered from the conversation that 
there was danger of his being arrested 
as acommon thief! He bit his lips un- 
til the blood started, but by no sign 
betrayed himself. 

The two men went into the most mi- 
nute details of all they had heard, when 
the passengers stopped to breakfast at 
the “ Divide House.” ~ 

“They’ve found out the sick gent’s 
from New York, come to look after a 
missin’ brother. The funds he had, 
were to have been the first payment for 
the purchase of the ‘Big Blue Gravel 
Claim,’ on the other side o’ the Divide. 
He was one 0’ the company who bought 
it, an’ he was foolish enough to carry 
the money himself, instead o’ trustin’ to 
the express. He was struck down from 
his horse an’ robbed, an’ it’s my opin- 
ion,” reiterated Brown, “Hanse done 
it.” 


“ Have you no recollection of anything 
connected with your robbery?” said the 
Doctor to his patient the day after Hanse 
left. 

“Very little. A flash of remembrance 
returned to me when I first recovered 
from my illness, in which Severns’ hos- 
pitality and my lost wallet were the only 
points.” 

He paused a moment, then continued: 
“Now let me question you. You say 
there is here a gentleman, almost a her- 
mit, named Hanse. I am strangely in- 
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terested in him, and would like to know 
more of him. I strongly suspect him to 
be my brother.” 

The Doctor started. The suspicion 
concerning Hanse had become so gen- 
eral, that he had concurred in the opin- 
ion. With some confusion then, but 
briskly and imperatively, he said: 

“Dismiss such an idea from your 
mind. The person in question is an 
adventurer, and is not likely to prove 
the brother whom you are seeking. The 
similarity of names is a mere coinci- 
dence. When I heard that ‘A. H.’ 
stood for Alfred Hanse, I did not give 
ita moment’s thought. The individual 
you speak of disappeared suddenly last 
night, and it is supposed took the mon- 
ey with him, since no trace either of it 
or him has been found, notwithstanding 
a man named Early took the sheriff out 
to the spot where he declared he had 
seen it buried, pretending it was still 
there. Meanwhile his chum had ab- 
sconded with it. Early is in custody, 
and the authorities are in search of 
Hanse. 

Mr. Alfred—as Mrs. Severns now 
called her guest—abruptly said, “I must 
ascertain something definite regarding 
the money, as the company will become 
uneasy in my absence, and my return to 
New York will only be delayed until I 
find my brother, who is known to have 
left San Francisco for the interior.” 

Gradually the Doctor unfolded to his 
convalescent charge all the events con- 
nected with his long-continued fever. 

“Three months! It can not be,” 
said he, in reply. “My money gone, 
and no search made for me!” 

“Several letters have come from 
‘“M——; one from the Express Com- 
pany, asking for information of the gen- 
tleman robbed on the Divide, as it was 
suspected he was connected with the 
‘Big Blue Gravel Company.’ But what 
could we do—without letters, or papers, 
or anything else, for your identification 
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—except to wait your convalescence?” 

“With all that money in my posses- 
sion, it is singular that not more inquiry 
has been made. My absence was to be 
without limit, as I determined not to re- 
turn until I found my brother. He is in 
California. Not very long before I left 
I received from him a letter dated from 
M—,, and I still believe he is in this 
vicinity. What is there to the discredit 
of the Hanse you speak of ?” 

When the Doctor sifted facts, he could 
not find a single transaction in the ca- 
reer of Hanse, actually sustaining the 
unfavorable opinion of him generally 
entertained, and he was frank enough 
to sayso. Hanse had never frequented 
the saloons, which was a point against 
him with the majority of miners who 
gambled away their gains in those dis- 
reputable places. He would never join 
in a friendly game with those who, like 
the Doctor, risked their coin on cards or 
dice, deluding themselves into the be- 
lief it was merely to give zest to the 
game, and thus growing more and more 
familiar with the terrible infatuation 
which ends in a blasted life, moral ruin, 
and eventually in penury. The insin- 
uations against Hanse melted down, 
under the close ordeal of scrutiny, into 
one fact—he was too much of a gentle- 
man. 

“ He’d ought to met and mingled more 
with folks,’ was Severns’ comment; 
“but he’s held so aloof, nobody has a 
good word for him, now that he needs 
friends.” 

For a day or two after, from those 
calling to congratulate him upon his re- 
covery, Alfred Hanse extracted, in vari- 
ous ways, every information regarding 
the absent Hanse, and came to the con- 
clusion that he was his brother, and that 
hearing of his recovery, he had abrupt- 
ly left the place to avoid meeting him in 
the degradation of poverty. 

Not thus reasoned the narrow-minded 
inhabitants of the Divide. “Told you 
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so— knew he wasn’t so secret for noth- 
in’,”’ was the general remark; while a 
few ventured the darker suspicion that 
he had “made away” with Hooper, 
who was missed by his cronies. The 
customary time of his absence at San 
Francisco having elapsed, the inquiry, 
“What has become of Hanse?” was 
accompanied by another which hinted 
at a tragedy, “What has become of 
Hooper?” 

Two days after the conversation with 
the Doctor, as Alfred Hanse was taking 
his breakfast, he glanced into a cor- 
ner of the room, where since the acci- 
dent his overcoat and umbrella had been 
placed. A sudden illumination took 
possession of him—the whole chain of 
events came before him, and with a 
quick motion of his hand, he said to 
Mrs. Severns: 

“That is my umbrella—broken, too— 
and where is my dog? I remember all 
now!” 

Poor Mrs. Severns had been so be- 
rated by her husband for “letting the 
cat out of the bag” regarding the re- 
covery of their guest, that she bolted 
from the room precipitately, without say- 
ing a word, and charged with another 
secret, exploded in one sentence: 

“ He’s found himself at last!” 


Hooper hoarded his ill-gotten treas- 
ure; he was too great a coward to run 
open risks of discovery. Even after he 
had announced his strike on the Divide, 
he was penurious, seldom gambled, and 
kept to himself, frequenting Severns’ ho- 
tel to learn all he possibly could of the 
man he had wronged. At the first in- 
timation of Alfred Hanse’s recovery, 
he had, as has been shown, decamped, 
and was now in Portland, Oregon; a 
coarse bully still, but, as H. Fairfax, 
better dressed and better mannered — 
supporting the character of an honest 
miner from California. 

The glitter of his gold covered a mul- 
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titude of sins; his coarse manners were 
construed as free-and-easy; his rough 
speech was overlooked as_ harmless 
slang; his personal habits were eccen- 
tricities. He became ambitious; made 
a capital striker for politicians, and as 
the municipal election was approaching, 
he fell into the traces, and became a 
worker, with aspirations for office and 
spoils. Poor, he had been a drone; but 
having money, he worked ; and as even 
working for a bad purpose is considered 
more honorable than idleness, he came 
to have a certain degree of importance 
in his party, as a tool merely—having a 
certain value from its being known he 
was willing to become an edged tool for 
a moneyed consideration. 


Hanse had hastened to record his 
claim in M——, and then—what? He 
had cared nothing for the villagers or 
for their concerns, and he had believed 
himself to be equally unnoticed; while, 
from having lived heretofore in a large 
city, he was not conscious of the indi- 
vidual surveillance of small communi- 
ties, gradually growing into ill- natured 
severity, the higher their objects were 
elevated above them. He resolved upon 
a hasty trip to the city, to dispose of the 
specimens he carried with him, and with 
the proceeds replenish his very scanty 
wardrobe. Then he would return im- 
mediately and demand an investigation 
at the hands of his accusers. A hardy 
and excellent pedestrian, he started at 
once. Filled with perplexing as well as 
distressing thoughts, he strode moodily 
on—making better time in his excite- 
ment than he was aware of, and reached 
the depot in time for the nine o’clock 
evening coach. The astute detective 
who had been detailed to watch it, ex- 
pecting to “nab” a fellow with the air 
of an escaped convict, allowed quiet 
Gentleman Hanse to seat himself, with- 
out so much as a glance at him, and 
reported: “No such person as describ- 
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ed,” after going his round of inspection. 

Gentleman Hanse readily disposed of 
his splendid specimens, and _ hastily 
transacting his remaining business, was 
ready for the late boat to S , thence 
the stage to M—— again. Search for 
him here had been abandoned, and his 
new outfit added so much to his appear- 
ance as a gentleman, in connection with 
the quiet dignity of his demeanor, that 
he passed without suspicion on his ar- 
rival, and was on his way to the Divide 
again, as the shades of evening deep- 
ened. 


Good Carlo, left to guard the cabin, 
was faithful to his trust, and snarled and 
showed his teeth, as four men came with 
a search-warrant, hoping to find some 
evidence to clasp the chain of circum- 
stances whose links seemed to be clos- 
ing around the absent Hanse. He was 


soon overpowered, though struggling fu- 
riously. Every place was searched, the 


wood-pile torn down, and the rich bowl- 
der exposed, but the men overlooked the 
wealth hidden in the quartz, in their eager 
search for thecoin and notes. Unloosing 
the dog, they hustled the wood into a 
careless pile, and left, with muttered 
maledictions. 

“That would be a mighty convenient 
limb to dangle him from, Johnny,” said 
one of the men who had been playing 
with Hooper the night Hanse was chris- 
tened “Gentleman,” looking up at a 
scraggy pine- bough jutting out from its 
trunk. 

“’Taint polished enough,” laughed 
another, “got to do it up in genteel style 
—none 0’ yer pitch-pine gummy trees for 
him. Lord! he’s a gentleman! Now, 
there’s an oak out by Old- man Grimes’ 
that’ll do better; kind o’ shady and 
pleasant for a fellow to play them gym- 
nastics on.” 

“You bet!” said the one called John- 
ny, “Sissy Grimes ’ll raise the dander 
off your scalps, if you come about her 
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dad’s ground, for sich doin’s. Tell yer 
what, that gal’s got grit.” 

“Kind o’ spoony on her, aint you, 
Johnny?” 

“ Nary—she aint my style. But I’d 
like to see the boy that wouldn’t right 
about, if Sissy flashed them great eyes 
o’ hern on him.” 

‘*Hooper’s been hangin’ round her a 
good deal. Think she liked him?” 

“Tt’s a strange thing how women do 
hanker arter their opposites; but I tell 
you there aint no she-tiger fiercer in 
her nat’ral passions than Sissy Grimes 
is. If she’s mad, it’s thunder and light- 
nin’; and if she’s desperate, it’s sheet- 
lightnin’ with the ’lectricity that kills 
throwed in. An’ you better b’lieve, if 
she’s in love with Hooper, she’ll leave 
no stone unturned to track the one that 
murdered him—if he zs murdered —to 
death’s door. But she wouldn’t have 
him hung here without no show of a 
trial. That gal’s just— she is.” 

With this commendation of Sissy 
Grimes as a basis, the men enumerated 
the qualities, personal and otherwise, of 
all the ‘gals’ in the village; and so re- 
turning, gathered into the saloon, and 
over their cards betted on the probabil- 
ity of finding Gentleman Hanse within a 
given number of hours; and also as to 
whether Hooper was living or dead. 

‘He wasn’t much of a feller, neither,” 
said Johnny; “always glowerin’ an’ 
quarrelin’.” 

“Taint no use huntin’ up his faults 
now,” said his partner in “draw-poker,” 
testily; while the bar-keeper, seeing a 
quarrel imminent, adroitly changed the 
subject by saying: 

“ Old-man Early’s as mum as a church 
mouse—says Gentleman Hanse ’Il soon 
be here to answer for hisself; but he’s 
gettin’ mighty uneasy in jail, neverthe- 
less. A precious couple they are; if 
one hangs, guess t’other ’Il have to keep 
him company.” 

Sissy Grimes suddenly burst into the 
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saloon. “Secn my dad in this infernal 
whisky - mill to-day?” she said. 

The men rose —each volunteering an 
emphatic “No!” 

“A pack of idle, good-for-nothin’ 
old- women gossips you are,” she said, 
scornfully. “If I’d been huntin’, I’da 
trapped my game before this. An’ there 
aint one o” you that’s been sich friends 
o’ Bill Hooper but ’ll set here and let 
him rot, before you’d move an inch to 
find him—nice detectives, aint you? 
I’m goin’ to put dad an’ Humbug Joe 
up to goin’ out to-night, an’ if they don’t 
fetch either him or Gentleman Hanse, 
I’ll stir up the women on this Divide to 
search, an’ shame you all.” 

“ Now, Sissy —look here—don’t git 
mad,” said Johnny; “don’t you ’spose 
folks has to stop and breathe a bit? An’ 
everything’s bein’ done that can be. 
There’s that fellow up to Severns’, an’ 
the Doctor, an’ all the big-bugs, offerin’ 


rewards an’ everything else. We'll fetch 
em’ both yet, but it takes time.” 


“Time—pshaw! I want to see that 
Gentleman Hanse takin’ eternity. But 
look here, don’t you go to bring him to 
our oak; put him in jail, an’ let him 
swing regular. Trial by jury, you know. 
Then you won’t have no bad dreams an’ 
hauntin’s o’ sperits. Swear it on this 
book, every one 0’ you!” 

She held up an old Bible; where she 
got it, no one knew. By sheer force of 
will, she compelled the roughest of the 
rough crowd either to sign their names, 
or put their marks to a paper containing 
this brief line: 


“I swear not to help hang Gentleman Hanse with- 
Out a REGULAR jury trial.” 


Whether this was in legal form or not, 
mattered little, since it was binding on 
them, and satisfied her. 

“*Taint no use—that gal sticks to it 
Hooper aint dead, an’ that Gentleman 
Hanse knows all about him. You see 
if they hang him, all her hope o’ find- 
in’ out anything is gone, so she took 
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this method o’ keepin’ him alive,” said 
Humbug Joe to Sissy’s dad. “She’s 
deep, she is; an’, you bet, she’ll promise 
to let him escape, an’ contrive it, too, if 
he only assures her o’ Hooper’s safety. 
Good Lord! I shouldn’t want any woman 
to be sot after me in sich a way.” 

Old-man Grimes was as a piece of 
soft putty in the hands of his daughter, 
and having implicit faith in her judg- 
ment, he followed her guidance as though 
he was the child, and she the parent. 

“You an’ Joe go quiet an’ hunt for 
’em both on your own hook,” she said. 
“Start off to-night. I aint afeard to stay 
here. Tell you, Bill Hooper’s round 
here somewhere —the sneakin’ thief. 
Let ’em think I like him, if t’will help 
t’other one—I don’t keer. I’ve kept him 
out o’ their murderin’ hands, anyhow.” 

“Me love Bill Hooper!” she said, 
after the men were gone. “Me! why, 
I hate him worse’n pisen ; but t’other— 
more likely Hooper’s murdered him. 
I'll keep his dog alive, anyway.” 

The instinct of sympathy for dumb 
animals would have actuated Sissy to 
feed Carlo, who would not be lured 
away from the cabin, even if no other 
sentiment existed. But romance comes 
in some form to the young once in a life- 
time, and even she felt its influence. 
The loneliness of her life was reflected 
in that of the occupant of the cabin. He 
had occasionally accepted a pitcher of 
milk from the girl, and never passed her 
without a word of recognition. That 
was the extent of the acquaintance. Ab- 
sorbed in the bitter past, “he gave no 
thought to man or woman.” 


The Doctor was now in full posses- 
sion of all the events connected with 
the robbery. He had an interview 
with Early, now confined in the county 
jail in M——, and from his representa- 
tions was fully impressed with the idea 
that Hooper was the guilty party. The 
record of the claim of Gentleman Hanse 
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had been seen by him and others; but 
the “stakes” excited only a smile, as 
for miles around, the country was full 
of them—standing only for defeated 
hopes, aud empty prospects. Hanse 
had been traced so far on his return 
route, as to have been known to leave 
M—— for the Divide; here the clue 
failed. The suspense was painful and 
harrowing; relieved somewhat, how- 
ever, by search for Hooper, who was 
supposed to have gone East. Active 
emissaries were at work, and the ener- 
gies of the “ Big Blue Gravel Company” 
were also directed to the discovery of 
the thief, and if possible to the reclama- 
tion of the funds. 


Bill Hooper had once wantonly in- 
sulted Sissy Grimes; and with a nature 
such as hers, forgiveness of injuries is 
not a common virtue. He had been 
afraid of the girl ever since, and had 
remained in her vicinity, hoping to 


make permanent peace, and eventually 
marry her; for, as with all cowardly 
spirits, he had a brute sort of fondness 
for one morally stronger than himself. 
She had allowed him, by way of penance, 
to assist her old father occasionally in 
cutting wood, and other chores too heavy 


for the old man to manage. But she 
looked upon him with unabated aver- 
sion, and from hearing him speak 
sneeringly of Gentleman Hanse, had in 
womanly perversity taken the latter 
under her protection, in such a way, 
however, that he was quite unconscious 
of it, its expression being limited to a 
familiarity with Carlo, which the dog re- 
paid with dumb gratitude. 

To-night she was alone. With no 
particle of fear in her nature, she sat in 
the broad light of an unclouded moon, 
too full of anxious thought to feel any 
sense of drowsiness. Her father and 
Joe had been gone but a little while, 
and thinking of their errand her mind 


dwelt upon its probable results. She 
Vor. X1.—17. 
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pictured Gentleman Hanse ignominious- 
ly treated in the hands of a coarse mob, 
and shuddered, as she cast her eyes up 
to the great oak-tree, standing not far 
from where she sat. 

“They’ve swore on the Bible they 
won’t do that; but if it comes to it— 
jury or not jury—it ’ll kill me, too,” 
she said. 

A passionate flood of tears was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Pumpkin 
Peel, on his way home, some two miles 
beyond. He was an intimate of Old- 
man Grimes, and often came to the 
shanty. A special purpose brought him 
to-night. 

“Hullo! Sissy—all alone? 
the old man?” 

“Gone out to see if his traps are sot 
right,” she answered. “Mebby you'll 
meet him on ahead.” 

“Well, then, here’s a surprise for 
you,” he continued, handing her a letter 
in a yellow envelope; “who's it from?” 

“Some o’ them spooneys, I s’pose. It 
ll keep till mornin’.” And she hastily 
slipped it into her pocket. 

“Good -night, then; I’ll be movin’.” 

Conjecturing that the letter was from 
Hooper, no sooner was Pumpkin Peel 
out of sight, than she hastily tore the 
envelope. She was not mistaken. Tell- 
ing her of his brilliant prospects, Hoop- 
er made an offer of his hand, and ended 
by saying he was in San Francisco at 
the present writing, and if she would 
come down, they could be married at 
once, and go on to New York. “I hate 
to come up there,” he wrote; “the fel- 
lows ’I] think I’d ought to spend my 
money among them, an’ I’m bound to 
save it all for you.” 

“ You'll save it for them it belongs to, 
if I have anything to do with it, mister, 
you bet,” said Sissy, an instant revulsion 
of her unwonted sentimental mood tak- 
ing place. 

“Why, Carlo! old fellow, what brought 
you here this time o’ night?” as the 
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dog bounded up, and with strange urg- 
ing seemed to be asking her to go back 
with him. 

* Down, Carlo! let go my dress—how 
you do act.” 

But Carlo would not be quieted ; run- 
ning forward, he would wait her coming, 
and not seeing her, hurry back and tear 
at her dress with such strange impelling 
eagerness, that her quick intuition taught 
her there was more reason than in- 
stinct in his actions. Shutting the door, 
she prepared to follow him; his extrav- 
agant demonstrations of joy convincing 
her that she was correct in supposing 
him actuated by a motive. Over the 
trail—on, on—where? She stopped two 
or three times to rest, but Carlo placed 
himself in her way and barked so furi- 
ously, she began to think he would at- 
tack her. A sudden thought thrilled 
through her—“ He’s found Hanse, an’ 
he’s dead! murdered in these lonely 
woods.” The idea impelled her to her 
utmost speed; panting as the dog pant- 
ed, they hurried on—perfect unison now 
between the animal and the girl. Carlo 
knew she had caught his meaning, and 
the creature went before through the 
dense chaparral, till they reached an 
open piece of by-road, leading to a 
“gravel-claim” worked in the earlier 
days of mining, but now deserted. An 
open shaft arrested farther progress, 
and even had it not, she knew their ér- 
rand ended here, and was prepared for 
the still, white face, looking up at her, 
ghastly and suffering. 

“OQ! good heaven! what shall I do? 
It’s Aim.” 

To run back for help was her first im- 
pulse; but no—he must be saved from 
this death, and shat. He was not guilty; 
but they—the horrible men clamoring 
for his life—she held them only by the 
slightest thread. They had sworn “trial 
by jury,” but would that save him from 
the rope? The leap of an idea is in- 
stantaneous. A rope now—a rope to 
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save him. The old mill was in sight; 
to rush with frantic haste thither, tear 
the leather bands from its wheels, and 
knot them together, was the work of 
some moments; then—to find,them too 
short —and he dying! 

Carlo, scratching and barking, was 
unearthing a quantity of old tackle, held 
together by ropes. 

“You've the soul of a man, good fel- 
low,” said Sissy ; “ you must doa man’s 
work to-night.” 

She took the dog to the brink of the 
shaft, bound round him securely a leath- 
er band; tried rope after rope, tying the 
whole together; then attached it to the 
band round his body. Seeming to di- 
vine her purpose, he submitted quietly 
to her arrangements, 

“ Now, good Carlo, save him—fetch 
him up—so there!” 

“Fastening one end of the rope toa 
tree for support, she gently lowered the 
dog into the pit. Strong as a young 
heifer, and nerved by hope and excite- 
ment, she never swerved; but a dread- 
ful fear came over her that she could 
not raise the two, as she felt the dog 
tugging at, and-trying to lift his master. 
He licked the white face and hands, and 
finally succeeded in getting a firm grasp 
on his waistband. Sissy, looking down 
from the brink watching for this, now 
pulled strongly, desperately. It was 
life or death for Hanse; and, “ You bet, 
he shan’t die,” was the uttered resolve 
of the girl. 

“ Up, up—hold on, Carlo, poor fellow ! 
good dog! you’re a trump!” Encour- 
aging Carlo, and pulling with the energy 
of desperation, with a glad cry of suc- 
cess she brought the two to the top, and 
landed them safely. 

Was he dead? No; a faint moan 
escaped him. She was equal to the 
emergency. “I'll just wash his face, 
an’ then me an’ Carlo ‘ll tote him right 
home. Gosh! don’t I wish dad an’ Joe 
’d come this way!” 
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Urgent measures were needed, for 
Hanse was in an almost insensible con- 
dition. He opened his eyes once, but 
they were expressionless ; he only moan- 
ed. “It’s well he ’aint no bigger,” said 
Sissy, unloosing Carlo, and taking Hanse 
up in her arms. 

It was a sore tug through the thick 
underbrush, and she was obliged to 
strike into the open road, making her 
way longer; but she was strong and 
fearless. The effulgent moonlight threw 
soft shadows of trembling leaves upon 
the ground, and some sense of what 
blessings life held, made holy by love, 
touched her heart. A few tears trickled 
down her sun - browned face. 

“T haint had no chance,” she said, 
aloud, “to be made nothin’ of; but ef 
ever I do git one—” 

She was interrupted by the sudden 
appearance of two men, climbing a fence 
to get into the road. 

“T swan! there’s dad an’ Joe. Now, 
fetch him on, quick as light,” said she, 
transferring Hanse to Joe, and, without 
another word, dashed off, reached the 
cabin, and made ready for him; while 
Joe and the old man, only stopping to 
force a little whisky between the lips of 
poor Hanse, rapidly brought him on. 

Sissy’s oat-meal gruel was in readi- 
ness. ‘“ He’s starved—that’s what he’s 
been these three days at least. Now, 
dad, you just feed that blessed old Car- 
lo, and leave Aim: to me. I'll fetch him 
round.” 

Hanse, regaining his senses, ate rav- 
enously, and was able to tell them that, 
returning from M——, hoping to shorten 
the way by crossing the fields, he had 
fallen into the shaft. He had made 
every effort to extricate himself, called 
for help in vain, and at last given him- 
self up to die. 

“Which you aint a goin’ to do, not 
ef I know it,” said Sissy. “Humbug 
Joe, there’s more work for you to-night,” 
continued she, whispering. ‘Take this 
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letter, go right to town, an’ put the 
sheriff an’ his men on the track o’ Bill 
Hooper. He’s made all this trouble.” 


What an excitement on the Divide— 
what reports in M——. “They’ve found 
H. Fairfax, a/ias Bill Hooper. He’d 
not only attempted the murder of AI- 
fred Hanse and robbed him, but he had 
pushed Gentleman Hanse down a shaft, 
and almost killed him. They’d found 
a belt, and a broken umbrella handle, 
near the place where Old Early had seen 
the money buried; and, more than all— 
and more wonderful than all—them two 
gents were brothers, and Carlo was the 
means of their finding each other. Al- 
fred Hanse saw him in M——, following 
Humbug Joe, and Carlo rushed up and 
almost knocked him down in the joy of 
finding his master. Then Joe told him 
about Gentleman Hanse being got out 
of the shaft and up now at Old- man 
Grimes’ place, and he’d gone right out 
there, and both them grown men had 
cried like boys. Hooper hadn’t madea 
strike at all, but Gentleman Hanse had, 
and the richest quartz ever found on the 
Divide.” These and a thousand other 
fragmentary items of truth, mingled with 
a good deal of falsehood, kept the neigh- 
borhood in a ferment; the excitement at 
last all centering on the expected arrival 
of Bill Hooper, in charge of the deputy 
sheriff, by the next day’s stage. 

Public sentiment —such public senti- 
ment as is the result of intensified feel- 
ing, untempered expression, and multi- 
tudinous report—had undergone a re- 
vulsion. The fact of Gentleman Hanse 
being an own brother to one of the 
wealthy members of the “Big Blue 
Gravel Company,” had gone far toward 
annihilating the grave charges against 
him, and when Sissy Grimes announced, 
“He wouldn’t ha’ fallen into the shaft ef 
it hadn’t been for his haste to return 
to disprove the charges agin him,” the 
enthusiasm created in his favor was min- 
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gled with ominous threats against Hoop- 
er, who, it was reported, had confessed 
the robbery. Early was also exonerated. 
Hooper was now hourly expected, and 
a small band of determined men were 
assembled in the back room of the sa- 
loon in which we first met Gentleman 
Hanse, intent upon short shrift and a 
hangman’s rope for the thief. 

The gathering crowd, augmenting in 
numbers, waited patiently. There was 
something awful in the stillness of the 
calm clear day, as at length the heavy 
stage was seen winding down the cir- 
cuitous road leading. toward the Divide. 
The trembling wretch inside, handcuffed 
and white with terror, knew he had lit- 
tle mercy to expect at the hands of the 
crowd, who, in former days, had been 
his companions in many a boisterous 
revel, and piteously begged the deputy 
having him in charge to leave the stage 
and take him round by the back cafion, 
on foot, over the Divide to M——. 

It seemed wise to do so; for see! a 
movement in the throng; they were 
coming to take him by force, and what 
could one man do against them? A dip 
in the road hid the stage for a moment; 
out and away, round by the cabin of Old- 
man Grimes, and soon to M@——. But 
the mob were after them. Sissy, sitting 
at the door, saw them coming; Hanse, 
inside, heard them. One moment, and 
the girl acted. 

“Save him!” shrieked the deputy, 
as with a desperate leap he pushed 
Hooper inside the cabin. Sissy, snatch- 
ing a loaded rifle, kept the crowd at bay 
beyond the threshold—a steady, deter- 
mined defiance in her grand eyes. 

“Stop! The first man who crosses 
that stone I'll shoot! Trial by jury! 
You swore it for Hanse; now give Aim 
a chance.” 
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Hanse, a trifle paler than his wont, 
spoke from the window: “ Gentlemen!” 
There was something in the word bring- 
ing back to them the unworthy suspi- 
cions, the cruel accusations they had 
made against him, and some sense of 
shame and perhaps penitence prepared 
them for the few brief, earnest words he 
uttered ; words which, alas! too seldom 
fell upon their ears. He appealed to 
their sense of justice, to their manhood, 
to their memories of home, and mother- 
love; and when he closed, he said, ten- 
derly and softly, “‘The last record of the 
blessed Saviour’s forgiveness on earth, 
was pardon to a thief!” 

Hooper, pardoned and penitent, ac- 
knowledged taking the belt and money 
from the elder Hanse on the night of 
his fall, and, thanks to his penurious 
disposition, was able tc make restitution 
of most of it. He is now herding sheep 
in Lower California, a wiser and a bet- 
ter man. The “Hanse Claim,” super- 


intended by Early, still yields its rich 


ore, increasing yearly in value. The 
owner remains in California, and was 
last year joined by his brother Alfred, 
whose permanent residence is at Oak- 
land. The romance of Sissy Grimes 
was but a brief poem in the hard prose 
of her life—an episode only. She inad- 
vertently caught a glimpse of the fair, 
beautiful face, so false and cold, as it 
dropped from the vest of its owner; the 
dream thenceforth gave place to the 
stern reality of a marriage with Hum- 
bug Joe. Four little Humbugs now sur- 
round her; the Hanse brothers giving 
them a chance “to be made something 
of,” by a liberal allowance for their ed- 
ucation. The one to whom noble old 
Carlo belongs is a bachelor, who still 
retains the fine characteristics of a true 
gentleman. 
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i did not know what kind of bird I was; 

And when, erewhile, into the glaring world 

I was put forth to find for me a mate, 

I had not learned how many birds there are, 
What various kinds, how different each from each, 
Nor if I, differing much, were like to aught. 

I did not know that I was placed without 

To win some careless warbler of the skies — 
Some bird, that, wanting what it did not know, 
Would come into my little cage with me, 
When the spry world, that watches little birds, 
Would run and shut the wicket up, and say, 

** Ah, here is caught another pair at last!’’ 


Indeed, I did not know what bird I was— 
I ne’er had seen a mirror, in whose light 

I could perceive the vision of myself; 

I was not wise enough, and had not learned 
To turn my eye within and learn myself. 


What brought them to me—me, a dull, dull bird, 
That never sang, but only could look wise? 

Why, one by one, and more, and day by day, 
Did they come to my cage and slyly look, 

And twitter, sing a note, then fly away? 

I was so dull I could not sing a note; 

I could not read their playful, knowing looks, 
Nor know what trembling music longed to gush, 
And tell the love their twittering could but hint; 
I did not answer, for I was so dull. 


One day another came and rested near, 

And twittered, warbled out, and hopped within. 
Somehow the world found out that I was pleased, 
And came with bands, and closed the wicket up. 


The bird, my mate, was very bright and fair, 
Sweet -toned, and chirping ceaseless all the day, 
With plumage beautiful. And then I thought 
That very fair and beauteous I must be ; 

I must be like my mate, or he had ne’er 

Come to consort and take his lot with me. 

And daily sang he sweetest songs to me, 

And every day I watched his beauty rare, 

And all the time I thought myself like him. 
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But some one looked askance at us one day, 
And spoke aloud of foul and fair together, 
And one said, may be wise was good enough, 
But beautiful and good won all the world. 
And men looked lovingly upon my mate, 
And scarcely turned their eyes to look on me. 


I was so dull I did not understand, 
And so I said, with widely wondering eyes, 
**Am I not fair and passing sweet as thou?”’ 


Didst ever see a bird with twinkling eye, 

Bend sideways down its head, and laugh aloud, 
Till the whole space was filled with laughing trills, 
And all the air was tremulous with sound ? 

So did my mate, full of a bird’s sweet glee ; 

So did my mate, and was so winning arch, 

And I so dull, I knew not why he laughed. 

And then he ceased, and then he softly chirped, 
‘*My love, did you not know you were an owl?”’ 
‘*What is an owl?’’ I said. He bent his head 
And said, as if he feared to touch my heart, 

**A bird that is not pretty, but looks wise, 

And all the world believes that it is wise.’’ 


My sweet-toned mate still daily sings to me, 
And daily makes me glad, he is so fair; 

I can not sing, but I am glad, indeed, 
That, if I can not sing, I can be wise: 

And every day I turn this o’er and o’er, 
And do not know if it be true or not — 
That it may be that wise is good enough, 
But beautiful and good wins all the world. 
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N° industrial question presented to regret. A great body of the citizens of 
the people of the United States that State deliberately went into a con- 
within the past ten years has approach- test with the avowed object of electing 
ed in importance the problem of railroad a judge, not to expound the laws as he 
transportation and the varying rates ex- found them, but to expound them in ac- 
acted for it. It threatens at present to cordance with the interests and wishes 
break up old political parties and be- of the class which elected him. The 
come the seminal idea in the formation men who thus compassed the election 
of new ones. It has recently been the of a judge were neither politicians nor 
cause of a provoking contest in Illinois, railroad managers. Had they been, no 
which all lovers of an untrammeled ju- surprise would be expressed, since such 
diciary have looked upon with sincere action has been charged upon the latter 
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classes a thousand times. But they be- 
longed to the class on which society, no 
less numerically than morally, rests — 
we mean the farmers. 

We may be assured it was no small 
matter which thus stirred up a class, 
proverbially slow, to act for themselves 
unitedly in politics ; nor was it any small 
provocation which led them to conclude 
that, even in such a serious matter as 
that relating to the ermine, the end jus- 
tified the means, and led them to com- 


mit a judge in advance to their cause,. 


and, when they had him thus committed, 
to be no way scrupulous about the means 
used to secure his election. 

What, then, impelled these farmers of 
Illinois thus to resort to the unscrupu- 
lous practices of the politician? What 
was the motive which induced such 
unusual unity and determined action? 
The answer is, poor net prices for the 
products of their land, and the almost 
universal belief that unjustly high freight 
tariffs on railroads were the main cause 


of the poor prices they received. 

It now seems certain, however, that 
the farmers were striking out blindly. 
While the railroads may, and doin many 
cases, oppress them, they are only one 
of three burdens (and the smallest of the 
three) which are now afflicting the farm- 


ers of the western Atlantic States. The 
other two burdens are, first, the distance 
of the farms from the Atlantic Coast, to 
which all the surplus grain must go for 
shipment to the hungry millions of Great 
Britain; and second, the tariff. Rela- 
tive to distance, these facts are to be 
noted: The average distance to the At- 
lantic sea-board from the prairie States 
of the wést is 1,200 miles, and the cost 
of 1,200 miles of rail transportation must 
ever consume the most of the farmers’ 
profits, let the railroad freight charges 
be put at ever so reasonable rates, con- 
sistent with any profit at all. The price 
of the grain is fixed in Europe ; the cost 
of carrying it there must be paid by the 
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consumer; and, while the great surplus 
continues to pay for 1,200 miles of rail 
and 3,200 miles of ocean transportation, 
with storage, commission, and insurance 
charges added, the farmer of the west- 
ern prairie States has a future before 
him in which continued poverty and a 
poor reward for his labor are as certain 
as the sun’s daily rising, unless railroads 
are to carry his grain for nothing, or 
next to nothing. A home market (which 
-can only come with increase of manu- 
factures and population) will be the great 
source of relief to the grain- growers of 
the western prairie States. Manufact- 
ories bring population and a home mar- 
ket, which is to-day ¢he great want of 
the Great West, from the Alleghanies 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

The second reason why the farmers 
of these States are so poor is, that an 
oppressive tariff—framed for the benefit 
of the manufacturers of New England 
and Pennsylvania—compels the farmer 
to pay nearly twice as much for every 
article he uses, from a paper of tacks to 
a steam-thrasher, as it would otherwise 
be requisite for him to do. He is, in 
short, oppressed of all sides. He can 
not strike at fate, which has placed the 
present market for his surplus grain on 
the other side of the Atlantic; he zs 
striking at high tariffs through his news- 
papers, though not half so furiously as 
he has struck at railroads, for the rea- 
son that the oppressions of the tariff are 
not so readily perceived, because not so 
plainly felt, and because they are more 
divided than the charges on the rail- 
roads. The farmer sees the latter, and 
upon them he has concentrated all the 
fury which has been evoked by his griev- 
ances. Yet his concentration and his 
fury have both been in vain. He can 
not regulate railroad charges. No state 
or nation in the old or new world has 
ever succeeded in doing that, save and 
except the little kingdom of Belgium. 
It has only partially succeeded, too; and 
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even this partial success would not have 
been achieved, but that the government 
owns many of the railroads of the coun- 
try, and is forward in building and man- 
aging others where the cry of oppress- 
ive rates and the need of a competing 
road arises. This, let it be remember- 
ed, is the assertion of no less a person 
than Charles Francis Adams, one of the 
Railroad Commissioners of Massachu- 
setts, and probably the most intelligent 
and experienced writer on this subject 
in America. His assertions in this con- 
nection are only the result of inquiries 
made, iri his official capacity, in three- 
fourths of the States of the Union and 
the majority of the chief nations of Eu- 
rope. 

Nor will this appear surprising, when 
it is remembered that the regulation of 
charges for railroad transportation in- 
volves intricacies compared with which 
the gordian knot is susceptible of imme- 
diate and easy unravelment. The points 
to be considered are distances, grades, 
cost of the road, of labor, amount of bus- 
iness to be performed, the nature of the 
country —that is, whether rich or poor; 
the distance over which the goods are 
to be transported; the season of the 
year; the harvest for each year, wheth- 
er poor or bountiful; the kind of goods 
to be transported; and, in connection 
with that subject, the aid that may be 
given to struggling manufacturing, land- 
ed, and mining interests, by the carriage 
of freights at rates that barely cover the 
expense of transporting them. In order 
to build up the material interests of the 
country through which they run, and to 
increase its population, railroads are 
compelled to make rates for one class 
of goods and business that they can not 
make for all, and thus to display a liber- 
ality for which they are, in one sense, 
entitled to no credit, since their object 
is to increase old and create new busi- 
ness for themselves. 

Charges on through freight on a rail- 
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road are often proportionately not more 
than one-third the rates charged on way 
traffic. Goods going one way, too, are 
frequently not charged more than half 
the price exacted on goods going in the 
other direction. The reason for this 
difference is, that through freight has 
frequently to be taken at the very low- 
est paying margin, or not taken at all; 
and, if the latter is refused, the rates 
on way freight, instead of being low- 
ered, would actually have to be raised. 
Through freight is the most profitable ; 
it requires the least amount of handling; 
it is like a wholesale order, and it uses 
every mile of the company’s road. The 
reason why goods going one way are 
charged so much more than those going 
the other is, that, on many roads, the 
great bulk of the traffic is one way; and, 
rather than bring the cars back empty, 
freight is taken for the return trip at al- 
most any price. This appears to be a 
hardship to one class of shippers ; but, 
in reality, it is the very opposite, since, 
if there was no return freight at all, the 
outgoing goods would have to pay, not 
only the expense of their own carriage, 
but also that of returning the train emp- 
ty. The return freight defrays at least 
this latter expense, and is to that extent 
a benefit to shippers the other way. 
These are but surface enumerations 
and illustrations of the intricate ques- 
tions which have to be disposed of in 
the matter of fixing fares and freights. 
Railroad transportation is one of the 
most important and difficult mercantile 
studies of the age. Men who have de- 
voted a lifetime of practical devotion. to 
it are to-day as unprepared to render de- 
cisions on the complications wlfich arise 
in it as they were years ago. This is 
why experience has shown that govern- 
ments can not successfully deal with the 
subject by any kind of rigid special leg- 
islation which human wisdom has yet 
devised. Commissioners might be ap- 
pointed, it is true, with power to fix the 
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rates of transportation; but, instead of 
two or three such officers being suffi- 
cient for a State, one would be requisite 
for every important station on each rail- 
road. 

The State of Illinois has more miles 
of railroad in operation than any other 
State in the Union. The area of the 
State is only 55,410 square miles, yet it 
has now 4,823 miles of railroad running 
within its borders. The greatest outcry 
against railroad charges and discrimina- 
tions have come from Illinois, and the 
people of that State have led off in the 
war against railroad companies. A law 
was recently passed regulating railroad 
charges in Illinois. It only went into 
effect on the 1st of July, and yet, short 
as is the period which has since elapsed, 
it is already known that the new law 
will not work. Many of its provisions, 
which were supposed to be the most 
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equable, will, it is found, act as positive 
prohibitions to many kinds of traffic, 
and will positively injure the people of 
the State far more than the most ex- 
cessive charges of the roads. The law 
permits charges on the Illinois roads, 
too, which we of California would imag- 
ine were unreasonably high, since, as a 
rule, they exceed —in many cases, very 
largely —the rates charged on the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, which we have 
been generally led to believe were not 
only high but extortionate. To illustrate 
the charges permitted under the new law 
regulating railroad fares in Illinois, we 
append a table of the rates on first, sec- 
ond, and third class freights on the Illi- 
nois Central road, with a like scale of 
charges on the Central Pacific line, the 
distance from San Francisco in the one 
case and from Chicago in the other be- 
ing equal. 





Centrar Paciric R. R. or CaLirornia. 


I 
| Inuinots CentTRAL R. R. 





Between San Francisco and 


| No. Mites. 
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Sacramento 
Junction 
Wheatland.... 
Marysville... 
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New England Ticoncskannten a 
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Sec’d Class, 


Sec’d Class, 
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per 100 lis, 
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ThirdClass, 
per too lbs, 
first Class, 
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per 100 lbs, 
Third Class, 
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No. 
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43.00 | 36,00 
43-00 | 36.00 
48.30 | 38. 60 | 
48.90 | 39.20 
§1.50 | 41.50! 3 
53-50 | 43-50 
57-20 | 47.40 
59-50 49.50 

1.00 | §1,00 
62.00 | 52.00 
66.00 | 56.00 
70.00 | 60,00 
60.00 | 50,00 
| 60.00 .00 
| 60.50 +50 
61.00 00 
61.00 


| 51.00 
62.00 | 52.00 | 42.00 
62.50 | 


40.00 
42.50 
41,00 
41.00 


Same distances from Chicago. 








53.00 | 43.00 





50 | 42.50 
63.00 | 
| | 





While the foregoing table incidentally 
proves that railroad freight charges, at 
least, are reasonable in California, it al- 
so abundantly proves that the new IIli- 
nois law is a failure, since it ignores all 


the established rules which have hereto- 
fore governed transportation, by not per- 
mitting a company to exercise any dis- 
cretion in the matter of charges. It 
seems strange, too, that the new law 
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should permit a charge of 59% cents for 
the transportation of 100 pounds of first- 
class freight 158 miles from Chicago, 
while it costs but 26 cents to send it 
that distance from San Francisco. 

What, then, is to be done if the mat- 
ter can not be regulated by law? The 
answer is, either the people or the Gov- 
ernment must build railroads themselves. 
The well-founded belief is that the Gov- 
ernment, at least in the United States, 
can not, either safely, or profitably for 
the interests of the people, interfere in 
the matter; consequently, the question 
comes home to the people themselves 
for solution. If each farmer living with- 
in ten miles of a given line between the 
Missouri River and New York were to 
contribute the sum of $50 as a subscrip- 
tion toward the building of a great trunk 
line, the sum of $24,500,000 could be 
raised, which, with the much larger sub- 
scriptions from the cities ex route, would 
abundantly suffice to build a double-track 
line between the points named. The 
distance is 1,400 miles; the number of 
square miles (including ten miles back 
from each side of the line) would be 28,- 
e00. Illinois has a population of forty- 
six persons to the square mile; Iowa 
has a population of twenty-two to the 
same area. In the above estimate thir- 
ty-five persons to the square mile is tak- 
en as the average; though, as the rail- 
road would naturally run through the 
richest and most populous districts and 
towns, the population would be really 
much greater than that. Such a road 
would act as a regulator of fares and 
freights on all the main lines between 
the Missouri River and New York; and 
thus, without Government aid or inter- 
ference, the whole matter might be sat- 
isfactorily settled. 
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If this question of railroad transport- 
ation can not be regulated in some such 
way as this, it can not be regulated at 
all; for rates of fare and freight, like 
rates of interest (which law-makers once 
thought they could adjust equitably, and 
with which they were formerly always 
tinkering), is beyond the reach of legis- 
lation. Competition and self-interest 
on the part of the railroad companies 
can alone deal with this question. If 
it had been asserted fifty years ago that 
legislation would prove unavailing to 
check usurious rates of interest, very 
few would have believed it; but the civ- 
ilized world fu ‘y recognizes the fact to- 
day. And so it soon will be of railroads. 
Desirable as it is that they should be 
brought under legislative control, and 
wide-spread as is the belief in the Unit- 
ed States that they can be, all past ex- 
perience shows, that, unless the Govern- 
ment owns them, it can not, beneficially 
for the people, control them by laying 
down rigid rules relative to the charges 
which they shall be permitted to exact 
for transportation. 

No efforts have been made to regulate 
rates of fare and freight on the inland 
navigable waters of the United States, 
nor on goods carried by stages, freight- 
wagons, or express companies. They 
should be subjected to legislative reg- 
ulations equally with railroads. Why 
are they not so regulated, then? Sim- 
ply because experience proves the fal- 
lacy of such attempts at rigid control. 


In the foregoing remarks upon this 
most important public question, the ob- 
ject has been neither to pander to prej- 
udice, nor to accept oft-repeated asser- 
tions for facts, but to treat the subject 
in the light of experience. 
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ULTRAWA.—No. X. 


WHAMPLE’S FISHING TRIP. 


R. WILLIAM WHAMPLE 
M reaches Morford in the evening 
of the very day which witnesses the de- 
parture of the Conrads. As he puts it, 
he has come to “try his fair luck for a 
day or two.” He chances to come just 
“a day after the fair.” Of this minor cir- 
cumstance, however, he is not aware; 
otherwise, his lips would not stretch 
themselves to such an India-rubber 
smile —a very caoutchouc of a smile — 
which now displays the leathery gums 
upon the teeth, that draw themselves in- 
to a death-like grimace. Instead there- 


of would be exhibited that peculiar facial 
figure, known as a “laugh upon the other 
side of the mouth.” 

In sooth, Whample’s fair prize has 
passed him by unfairly, and even uncon- 


sciously, upon the train going East, 
while his train, bound West, has been 
standing motionless upon the switch, at 
just 3.10 by the conductor’s watch—that 
being the very instant when W. W., Esq., 
is meditating furtive plans of conquest, 
with his eyes fastened on his boots, and 
his hand in his hair. 

Thus, not unfrequently, do we all— 
plunging headlong upon our enterprises 
—take the double-track, upon which 
our expectations have just room to go 
by us; so that the more speed we make 
in their direction, the faster they take 
themselves away in ours—approaching 
us, to pass us by. Not always is he who 
steams ahead complacently, coming the 
nearer to his prize. As often is it near- 
ing him who waits with patience at the 
terminus, where it must arrive, in time. 
Here is Whample, reproaching in his 
soul, if soul he have, the laggard wheels, 
which really are all too swiftly carrying 
him to disappointment. 


Descending from the train, enameled 
valise in hand—a valise resembling him- 
self, not only in virtue of its glossy var- 
nish on the surface, but alike in its fur- 
tive style of packing, which bulges here 
and there with trivial but mysterious 
parcels, between which much hollowness 
of space prevails— Mr. Whample en- 
sconces his neat frame in the stage, and 
is driven rapidly over the score of inter- 
vening miles, to Morford. Upon the 
road he is gleaming and oleaginous, to 
that degree that his presence seems to 
oil the very wheels. He is conversa- 
tional, as well; nor do his fellow - pas- 
sengers escape, altogether, his kindly 
recognitions and pleasant reminiscences 
of having met either themselves, or some 
of their kindred, or at least persons of 
similar names, on previous occasions— 
“and very much your build, too, come 
to look at you closely; only not quite so 
erect, and youthful looking.” It be- 
comes a highly gratifying circumstance, 
to the lame hostler at the “Half Way 
House” —as he steps forward to moist- 
en the mouths of the team with a slimy 
and tantalizing sponge, with which, also, 
he douses the water into their nostrils 
by such a strangling thrust as to teach 
them thenceforward to control their pro- 
pensity for drink—when he discovers, 
in the stage, a dressy gentleman (“ Looks 
like one o’ them big- bugs, keeps banks 
and things down to York’’), who hails 
him familiarly as “Sam ;” but overhear- 
ing a lounger say “Tom,” corrects him- 
self, and says, “Tom, now! here, old 
Tom! I say, Tom, what’s become of 
that brown mare that used to drive on 
the lead, you know?””—and when he, 
Tom, looking puzzled, rejoins, “I disre- 
member any brown, sir—p’r’aps you 
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mean the sorrel, with the white fore- 
foot, sir,” remarks: “ Well, he was what 
some folks call a sorrel, a kind of brown- 
ish red. Let’s see, it was the off-foot that 
was white? No, no” — watching Tom’s 
face — “what was I thinking of? It was 
the nigh foot, of course.” To this, Tom 
readily assents —delighted with the ac- 
curacy of the remembrance—and adds 
the interesting fact, “We sole her, sir, 
four year agin last June.” “Let’s see,” 
ventures his questioner, “she got wind- 
galled, didn’t she, Tom?” “That’s jest 
wot she did,” says Tom, with increasing 
respect; “she got badly wind-gall-ded !” 
—a coincidence the more remarkable, 
from the fact that no horse, of any color, 
worked in the traces of that stage-line, 
that did not get “wind-gall-ded,” and 
badly so, at that. 

The stage bounces, once more, on its 
springs — which might be better called 
its swings, so wildly do they hustle it 
from side to side—and rattles up to meet 
the shock of a sudden halt at the Morford 
tavern, known as “The Eagle Hotel.” 
Having, however, no prey proper for the 
Eagle, it takes a second thought, lurch- 
ing, with a roll like a sea-sick boat —or 
like some tipsy customer, who prefers 
to moderate his drinking habits, by dis- 
tributing them impartially between two 
rival bars, thereby, so to speak, neutral- 
izing the extremes at either, and check- 
mating himself, by surging sidewise be- 
tween the two— makes its next pitching 
obeisance toward the rival hostelry. 

The two taverns of a village are usu- 
ally set down directly opposite one an- 
other, as in dire conflict, or else that 
they may hob-nob together, with a wink 
and a blink upon their common custom- 
ers. But here, as elsewhere, the dingi- 
est building has the most pretentious 
name, being known as “The Empire 
House, and International Resort.” At 
this, of course, Squire Whample, who 
delights in all sonorous things, is set 
down, and books himself with dignified 
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affability; while the stage dashes round 
to its stable to the rear, the driver crack- 
ing his long lash, with a majestic trans- 
port, as who should say, “It would be a 
grave breach of discipline, to let a brute 
do anything of his own accord. I drive 
you to your very fodder, and I should 
like to see you eat your oats to the crack 
of the whip—a crack to every oat.” 

Upon the piazza of the “ Empire and 
International,” William Whample meets 
at length an ample recognition, and rem- 
iniscences less circumlocutory than his 
taste would have selected. For there 
stands Cham—the imperturbable, big, 
blunt, “ Birdie” Cham. 

The group upon the tavern porch are, 
at first, indisposed to look up at Wham- 
ple’s approach. They consider it un- 
becoming to show any interest in the 
arrival of the daily mail, and honor 
enough to bestow on any stranger, to 
squirt tobacco -juice the faster when he 
comes. Whample has no immediate op- 
portunity to awaken their recollections. 
But Cham awakens Whample’s toa point 
of some unpleasantness. He takes the 
initiative, in a style at once startling and 
depressing: 

“Hullo! Whample! wot are you a- 
doin’ out here? I say! Whample! have 
you seen that Johnson lately? Wot 
about Johnson—eh?” No answer. 
“Hay? Ha-a-ay? Whample! Is any- 
thing the matter? Wot air you up to 
now, Whample? Say!” 

Cham bellows out his words so loudly 
that even the stolid Morfordites lift up 
their heads, and one chunky, rotund in- 
dividual actually removes the quid from 
his mouth, and remarks, sardonically, 
“Thatther bigcheeky one hesthupper 
holtiswow!”?—a sentence which, with 
much painstaking, we have succeeded 
in translating, as follows: “ That there 
big, cheeky one, has the upper holt, I 
swow!” 

Squire Whample glares for an instant 
upon Mr. Cham’s rude familiarity, as 
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meditating to resent it. Thinking better 
of that, however, he goes to the other 
extreme, of conciliation, taking pains to 
appeal to no reminiscences whatever. 

“Cham, old fellow,” says Whample, 
mellifluously, “you are the very man I 
want. Can I see you a few moments?” 

“Well, Whample,” answers his tor- 
mentor, “for the mattero’ that, that there 
depends upon yer own eye-sight—eh? 
I’m big enough, and I’m ugly enough.” 

“But Cham, look here!” says Mr. 
Whample, affecting to smile at his bluff 
humor. 

“O,” replies Cham, “it’s me you want 
to look at you, is it? Well, I see that 
coat you’ve got on, an’ its a nice one 
—wot did you give for it? Did you git 
it off o’ one o’ yer clients, Whample?” 

Chaffing of this kind, however, soon 
comes to an end. For these two men 
have their designs upon each other. 
Cham watches Whample to see what he 
is after, but it would be as easy for Cham 
to talk with his mouth shut, as to talk 
specious falsehood. A sudden impulse 
has taken him, to hear what Whample 
has to say for himself, and suffer him to 
talk himself out. Whample, on the oth- 
er hand, to whom tact means trickery, 
and every man has his price, is begin- 
ning to wonder whether he can not make 
this rollicking and headlong Hercules a 
serviceable tool. He is very much dis- 
posed to take the big man into his con- 
fidence, and let him know the Bardolph 
claim upon Calla’s inheritance, which 
ht (Whample) now holds; the fatal fa- 
cility with which he can procure a writ 
of ejectment, and the signal service he 
proposes by marrying the heiress. But, 
somehow, he gets no eligible opportu- 
nity. All at once he inquires: “ Mr. 
Cham, can you apprise me where Mr. 
Conrad has his quarters?” On ap- 
proaching this theme, Whample dresses 
his speech as one approaching a choice 
residence dusts or trims his garments. 
There is a dandyism of phraseology, 
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as there is a clownish, clodpole speech. 
“Where does he keep his quarters, Mr. 
Cham?” 

“Expect,” says Cham, “he’s got ’em 
Do you want to pick his 


in his purse. 
pocket?” 

“Mr. Cham,” rejoins Whample, “I 
don’t mean his money. Where does he 
take up his personal quarters ?” 

“Last I seed,” roars Cham, “they 
was onto his body—sot snug enough. 
Wot do you want with them? He hain’t 
ben quartered yet, unless there’s ben an- 
other railroad smash-up. Wot do you 
want him drawed and quartered for, 
Whample—say ?” 

“Mr. Cham,” rejoins Whample, in 
disgust, “you know very well what I 
mean. Will you have the kindness to 
tell me whereabouts the Conrad family 
are now located, and to be found?” 

“Onto the old DeLissey Place,” snorts 
Cham, with a voice, that, if it does not 
make the “welkin ring”—as voices are 
sometimes said to treat that mysterious 
realm—does at least cause every passer- 
by to halt amazed, and Whample to fall 
back aghast and give it up. ‘Wot do 
you let ’em keep that place for, Wham- 
ple? You’re a hull sight too hospital— 
you air. Why don’t you clear ’em out— 
a-staying onto yer lawful property, an’ 
the young lady all the time hevin’ an- 
other lovyer there, a-cuttin’ on you out? 
Why don’t you take the law on her, 
Whample? Wot have you done with 
Jarker?—where’s Teun Larkin—say? 
Did them fellers find them papers un- 
derground? I’d take the law, I would — 
I say, I would, I tell you!” yells Mr. 
Cham. 

Whample turns livid at this public 
promulgation of his conspiracy; the 
statement is horribly consecutive. Nev- 
ertheless, he feels that perhaps Mr. 
Cham, hitting by chance upon such 
facts, may only half-way mean, half-way 
suspect them, while others may know 
nothing. He tries, therefore, to turn 
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the matter off with a sickly smile, and 
takes his departure, muttering some- 
thing about its being “of no conse- 
quence—he had meant to do the family 
a service ;” but he is “here to go a-fish- 
ing, and his time is short.” 

*Jes’ so,” roars Cham, his face wreath- 
edi in mildest smiles. ‘Jes’ so; and look 
out that you don’t pitch head - foremost 
into no crik. Them suckers is mighty 
fond o’ worms, an’ them eels might say 
you’d orter stay at home with them—eh, 
Whample ?” 

But William Whample has retired, in 
apparent disdain and realdismay. There 
is clearly nothing left him now but to ex- 
pedite his plot, and make such terms 
with Calla, or her father, as they can be 
brought to entertain, before these dark 
suspicions reach their ears. Pacing 


down the road that leads from Morford 
village to Morford woods, he discovers 
old black Ben, trudging on ahead of 
him; and now makes very sure that 


Cham has been trifling with him, on 
purpose to conceal the whereabouts of 
the Conrads, for he knows they brought 
their old colored man to Morford. He 
thinks he recognizes Franz when he 
sees Ben, and concludes that the Con- 
rads must be still in town. His mistake 
is not surprising; for, as one may easily 
see, there is really such a marked re- 
semblance between Franz and Ben, that 
they might be father and son, or older 
and younger brother. The likeness is 
very striking, barring Ben’s hitching gait 
and musical accomplishments. Wham- 
ple hails such an opportunity. 

* Well, uncle,” he exclaims to the Ne- 
gro, “you and I have met before. We 
are old friends, you know.” 

Now it is particularly hard, that, after 
creating so many fictitious reminiscen- 
ces so ingeniously, Mr. Whample’s act- 
ual and honest recollection should be 
here at fault. But such is life. When 
a person utters incessantly what he does 
not mean, he is sure to blunder when he 
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means what he says. Whample enter- 
tains no doubt that he is addressing 
Franz, the household servant of the 
Conrads. 

“Say, uncle,” he resumes, to the be- 
wildered Ben, “where’s your master’s 
house, and where is your young mis- 
tress now?” With these words, he slips 
into Ben’s willing fingers a fifty-cent 
stamp, which has the effect to render it 
impossible for Ben to differ from him. 
Ben pulls his wool very hard, and is at 
a loss to decide whether the gentleman 
refers to the recent visitors at Ultrawa, 
or to Senior Ambrose and Miss Viva. 
Ben does not know that Calla and her 
father have taken their departure, nor 
even that Bendleton and Miss Perley 
have left Ultrawa. So he answers ina 
non-committal way : 

“Boss, dey done gone to dem woods, 
ebery day, dey does; an’ de missy, she 
done go mosely ’lone, clar by her own- 
sef, to dat ar summer-house down in 
yander.” 

Now, while Mr. Whample confounds 
Ben with Franz, his questions and allu- 
sions, uttered under this mistake, awak- 
en curious recollections in the breast of 
the old Negro. Ben is, in fact, a legiti- 
mate nephew of Old Franz—tangled, as 
Negro consanguinities were apt to be 
under the old system. Ben was born 
at Bay Coast, and lived there under the 
government of “ole Aunty Tame,” until 
his nineteenth year, when, finding the 
old Aunty’s discipline neither “petti- 
coat” nor “broomstick,” but literal 
“shovel-and-tongs””—which he consid- 
ered “too strick for to poun’ on a pica- 
ninny’s wool”—and concluding that he 
had “got all de larnin’ wot old mass’ 
had druv into him,” now that he could 
mind his “izzards” in “tuzzy-muzzy,” 
and spell “burodack baladan,” he dis- 
appeared, engaging himself as body- 
servant to a retiring soldier. This sol- 
dier set out for the “Far West,” as 
Pennsylvania was then considered — 
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“Pennsylvania down in Jarsey,” he 
said— meaning to fight with the priva- 
tions and wild beasts of the wilderness, 
in which fight he soon after succumb- 
ed, and was immured in that narrow 
cell which sooner or later confines us 
all, leaving Ben to become a hanger- 
on and general jobber in the neighbor- 
hood, ready for whatever might turn up, 
and quite forgetful of his boyish days; 
until now, as he grows old, they grad- 
ually overtake him, as, in fact, they do 
overtake us all—slowly displacing fresh- 
er memories, when life grows wearier or 
sadder, and midday fancies begin to fail; 
even as you may have observed, in an 
orchard or garden, long cultivated, that, 
when neglect ensues, forthwith there 
spring up again the stems,and twining 
vines that had appeared to be long up- 
rooted and extinct. The Black mind 
and the White mind, if there be such 
kinds distinct, are alike in this. When, 


therefore, Mr. Whample proceeds to 
question the supposed Franz about Bay 


Coast affairs, Ben’s brain is peopled with 
images of his own childhood there. 
“You remember all about Mrs. Stew- 
art, uncle, don’t you?”” Whample asks. 
“ Missy Stewart—I ’member her; she 
fotched me dose cookies vendever ole 
Aunt Tame she bunged me up wid dat 
ar tongs—mose ebery time she did. Ise 
tell you, Boss, she used done cum and 
spell dose wordses jes afore ole mass’ 
done cum aroun’ to hab me spell, so as 
I shouldn’t miss, an’ ketch it. ’Pears 
like I ’members ’em now more ’stinkly, 
along o’ dat ar soft voice o’ hern. Her 
voice was like dat ar turkle-duck’s coo 
der Boss jis heerd in dem woods. But 
der Boss please neber tell ole mass’.” 
Ben says this in a dreamy way, as one 
whose early awe of his master confused 
his thoughts of him, as still alive and li- 
able to pounce upon him with demands 
for orthodox orthography of ‘ tuzzy-muz- 
zy” and “burodack baladan.” So does 
superstitious awe affect us all. ‘Der 
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Boss please neber tell der ole mass,” he 
adds, recovering from this swoon of 
thought. “I kin spell dem wordses my 
own-sef dis bery day.” He squares 
himself for the attempt, but another rec- 
ollection crowds out the spelling, and 
seems to mantle his black face with 
pleasure more than ordinary: 

“Boss, Missy Stewart—she dat was 
Missy Swift—she fotched me up, too, 
an’ she teached me de hull mess 0’ 
dem tings wot dey tells into de church- 
es on de Sundays. Quality folks goes 
down dere an’ brings ’em. Howsom- 
ever, Missy Stewart, she tole ’em all 
to me. She gub ’em to me, Boss. I 
’members one dis bressed minnit.” 
Then, his eyes brightening, Ben pro- 
ceeds with his statement of doctrine, or 
sum of early lessons, put in his own 
words: “ You, Ben, you done got a brack 
heart in yer, an’ the debbil he sense it, 
an’ cum agin yer to drag yer down wid 
it. But der Lor’ o’ all done bin an’ 
gone, an’ jis yer leave him take dat ar 
out, den de debbil he go ‘ Ki-yi—ki-yi— 
ki-yi!’ an’ run clean out o’ sight. 

“ Dere am de boundin’ grace for me, 

Der Massa ’Mity sot me free ; 
Den cum ‘long, engels, leave me cum in— 


Dat gospel goodness clar der sin, 
Open dem gates. 


“ Where—O, where is dem flusticated Flistans 
Dat chuck an’ squenched de chillen 0’ Israel ? 
Dey all am drown into de Red Sea. 

Cum, ebery man, an’ view de groun’, 

Mus’ lie es low es ourn.... 
“Boss, I done gone an’ got ’em mixed. 
But dat ar dey use teach down in de 
church. Missy Stewart bought ’em dere 
an’ bring ’em. She gub ’em to me her- 
sef,” says Ben, with pride and pathos 
lingering in his broken remembrances. 
“Dey guv in de collection, and den dey 
took dem der bendickshuns.” 

Whample finds it useless to fish in 
this murky pond of memory, or hunt 
in this jungle of thought. He simply 
throws out one more feeler. “ Franz,” 
he says to Ben, “how old are you, and 
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how old were you when Mrs. Stewart 
died?” He is about to ask whether his 
informant ever heard his master say 
anything about the land, when Ben as- 
tonishes him with the intelligence : 

“Boss, I aint noways ole. Dat ole 
Franz, he’d bin my uncle. Ise young 
Ben.” Such mixed calculations seem 
to block the way to any further re- 
searches. 

By this time, they have entered the 
recesses of Morford woods, and Ben 
points out the little summer- house, or 
arbor, in which he has frequently seen 
Viva resting after her rambles ; situated 
as it is at the point most remote from 
Ultrawa, in the direction of Morford, to 
which she is accustomed to extend them. 
At sight of this little cosy cote, so aloof 
and alone, Whample’s eyelids snap. A 
wicked and wanton look bespreads his 
features. A strange leer lurks in the 
corners of his eyes. He inquires, in a 
careless tone: “What makes the young 
Does she come with 

Is it her father? 
Not 
till late in the afternoon?” And when 
Ben declares that he has “seen dat ar 
bressed chile a-standin’ dar to sing, in 
de airly sunset,” Whample, supposing 
that he speaks of Calla, becomes a prey 
to vagrant thoughts, which, like other 
vagrants, are easily made criminals. 
He is too shrewd, of course, to dismiss 
his sable guide just here, or allow him 
to watch his motions at this point. He 
begins, therefore, to show himself very 
eager for some luck at literal fishing. 
“Come,” he says, “I have stayed here 
long enough. Where is the best trout 
stream in the neighborhood?” Ben 
points him to a gully, farther on, which 
he says they can follow for a mile, and 
it will lead to a good hole for a haul. 

The shrewd schemer walks leisurely, 
trying, now and again, to keep the land- 
marks in his memory, and catch glimpses 
as long as he can of the receding sum- 


lady come there? 
Ben’s employer? 
What! she comes always alone? 
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mer-house. Reaching the point where 
the stream widens, and deepens to a 
kind of pool, Whample thanks his guide 
with another “stomp” in the palm, and 
sets to work with his pole and line. 
He throws in adroitly enough, but there 
is a tumult of thought within him that 
causes him to jerk at his line so inces- 
santly and viciously that the innocent 
fish pass by his hook, probably with sur- 
prise, if not with rippling giggles, while 
their darting forms make the waters 
laugh. 

A whole resolute hour Whample pre- 
tends to fish—playing maliciously with 
his pole, while the fish play blithely with 
the dangling line. He is thus led far- 
ther down the stream than he had in- 
tended to go, halting, now and again, 
to sit upon a rock, then sauntering on, 
resolved to pass the time away until it 
shall be so late in the afternoon that he 
can feign, as an excuse for approaching 
the coveted spot, that he has missed his 
way. At length, rising to his feet, he 
faces the summer-house, as he suppos- 
es. But he is confused at finding that 
it does not look like the same building; 
and besides, he seems to have got turn- 
ed about, so that it is now on the other 
side of him, opposite to that on which 
he has been watching it; the fact being, 
however, that —what with his musings, 
and what with his fishing motions —he 
has gone farther and got more turned 
about than he perceives. Such open- 
ings as occur in dense woods have much 
sameness in them, and often bewilder 
the pedestrian with their outlines and 
angles. It is another and a ruder cabin 
which, mistaken for the coveted arbor, 
makes Whample’s heart throb more 
briskly than its wont within its cavern. 
His eye burns on that spot like a lurid 
meteor sending its smoke that way. No 
sinister purpose is distinctly shaped as 
yet, but he will make a gracious offer of 
his heart and hopes, and, if that should 
fail, why he can govern himself accord- 
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ingly. Certainly the place is favorable, 
in either case. “The game is mine,” 
says Whample to himself. 

Creeping up with a cunning, cat-like 
step, he peers in at the window, the 
panes of which are so small and dust- 
bedulled, that he can with difficulty dis- 
tinguish the single form moving restlessly 
to and fro in the small apartment. Ev- 
idently it is a woman’s form. He waits, 
gazes, listens, and satisfies himself that 
she is alone—or, if there be anybody else 
within, it must be some one that does 
not move, possibly a sleeper. With a 
hot heart, he raps on the door. No ad- 
mittance, and no notice taken. Again, 
more nervously. No answer. Once 
more, somewhat noisily. No return. 
In the profound silence, he falters, en- 
deavoring to nerve himself to enter with- 
out an invitation. He bethinks him- 
self that it may be well to examine the 
premises, and moves softly through the 
bushes in the rear, and so round about 
to the side, until he has approached a 
little narrow track which enters an ad- 
joining covert. Suddenly he finds him- 
self not only permitted and invited to en- 
ter the house, but positively drawn and 
dragged within, with a hospitality most 
intense, and in a manner not often rec- 
ognized in polite circles—that is to say, 
by a female hand grappling his coat-col- 
lar somewhat too ardently, and holding 
him as in a vice, while the other hand, 
with a loud thwack, boxes him on the 
ear. This playful coquetry and passion- 
ate reception takes his breath away, and 
serves to stun his native suavity. Evi- 
dently he is mistaken for some‘mischiev- 
ous boy by the giantess whom he has 
come a-courting. He has fallen into the 
hands of Sal Veck in her direst moods, 
before which his dire mood faints to a 
whimpering. Literally she takes him in 
hand. Sal’s wrath is white, for she has 
this afternoon caught track of a foot- 
print coming within a mile of the beds 


of the white blue - berries — nearer than 
Vor. XI.—18. 
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any footstep but her own ever came be- 
fore, and, although it has been an inad- 
vertent tread, the passer remaining ig- 
norant of their existence, and the pres- 
ent offender has no such fell intent, nor 
has ever heard of the blessed berries, 
Sal is, as one may say, unmanned by 
rage, and will listen to no plea; nor is 
there any Viva, like a guardian angel, 
with a song to soothe her. Seizing the 
dismayed Whample —has he not made 
his way hither in express hope of an em- 
brace ?— Mrs. Veck drags him summa- 
rily within doors, holds him at arm’s- 
length with grimmest clutch, then, whisk- 
ing him about with sleight-of-hand, plants 
him plumply down, and right-side up, 
upon a wooden bench, not without em- 
phasis, and growls in bass tones, deeper 
than usual: 

“ Now, set you there—you rantaginous 
rapscallion, you. How does them wite 
blue-b’ries taste? You wont want no 
sugar onto ’’em! You aint a-goin’ back 
to tell about no wite blue-b’ries. Tell 
them high-fivers that sends you here, 
that it aint no way to git wite blue- 
b’ries.” 

A moment’s pause ensues, in which 
Mrs. Veck is evidently endeavoring to 
stifle her rage, with inferior result, for 
she breaks out presently : 

“I’m a scatterin’ mind to shet you up 
in my poltry-yard for one night. I'll 
show it to you, ennyhow.” 

With that she clutches him once more 
by the collar, and, like a constable march- 
ing before him a reluctant culprit—the 
only show of his resistance being in his 
head alternately leaning back and bow- 
ing forward—she lunges him on in the 
direction of a certain pen, or coop, on 
the other side of the house. Sal’s ‘‘pol- 
try-yard” consists of a small menagerie 
of wild creatures who have been captur- 
ed near the premises or in her forest 
walks, and constitute now what may be 
characterized as “an unhappy family.” 
At one end of the cage a raccoon is teth- 
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ered with a strong chain, and at the op- 
posite corner a small bear-cub, of doubt- 
ful age and possible teeth, is fastened, 
but his chain is long. In the centre, a 
clumsy, latticed box contains one or two 
snakes with glittering eyes, and the box 
slats are suspiciously wide apart and 
slight. Another box, with a small ap- 
erture, stands on the ground like a dog- 
kennel, while the chill, tapering nose, 
which protrudes from it now and then, 
is nondescript—possibly belonging to a 
fox. The only other occupant of this 
retreat is a huge, blind eagle, who perch- 
es on a pole above the rest. There is 
just room for any human creature, stu- 
diously inclined, to stand up or lie down 
among these fellow-beings, if once con- 
fined among them. 

“You slamptious doodle!” ejaculates 
Mrs. Veck to the horror-stricken Wham- 
ple, while the creatures all set up their 
hungry cry in various cadence. “You 
slamptious doodle! Nobody don’t git 
no wite blue-b’ries here! Neither don’t 
you!” 

“Madam, respected madam,” gasps 
the frightened lawyer; “I—I....” 

“Don’t ‘madam’ me. Don’t’sult me 
with no ‘madams’!” roars Sal, giv- 
ing-him a shake, and waxing red with 
sense of virtue. ‘Nobody never sed 
that of me before, and nobody never 
shell!” 

“My good woman....” he commen- 
ces again. 

“Your good woman!” — she fairly 
thunders at him— “now you jist quit 
that ere blackguard talk, will you?” 

This, in a vindictive, threatening style, 
not to be trifled with. 

“What shall I say—how shall I 
speak ?” stammers the intruder. “I did 
not mean to interfere with any of your 
private vegetables, or trespass on your 
garden flowers; I had no designs upon 
your pet animals. Those white blu- 
bers,” protests Mr. Whample, at a dead 
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loss to know what the precious things 
can be which are so jealously guarded, 
“T am not familiar with,” he adds, “in 
any way, shape, or manner, as I do 
hereby affirm, and state of my own 
knowledge, and if there be contained 
matters not of my own knowledge, then 
in respect to those matters, upon infor- 
mation and belief.” 

Mr. Whample resorts to the legal 
style, hoping to be the more impressive. 
And he really succeeds in a measure; 
for the formality carries Sal back to the 
days of her trouble, and she fancies that 
he is in the act of taking a solemn oath, 
for which she has much reverence. 

“Wot brought you creepin’ round the 
yard, then?” she inquires more mildly, 
but with lingering suspicion in her tone. 

“TI came here, he replies, “to look for 
some friends, who are supposed to be 
found at this spot; Mr. Conrad and his 
lovely daughter, I refer to.” 

“Them ?” cries Sal in an altered voice, 
and looking very dismal ; “they’ve gone. 
They’ve got their property all put back, 
they sed, an’ she’s gone to York, with 
that there han’some boy that looks jist 
like a gal. They say she’s gone to git 
merried in York. There ’aint no wite 
blue-b’ries there. You jist! You git!” 
she suddenly ejaculates, relinquishing 
her hold of Whample’s coat-collar, with 
a renouncing and repudiating toss. 

Dizzy and despondent, the defeated 
schemer totters through the forest, los- 
ing himself at times, but continuing to 
make his way down the stream, and to 
the town, at length; there, keeping his 
room until the following morning, when 
he takes the first train for the city of his 
residence. 

His hunting tour has made game of 
him ; and, as for the rest, while he may 
claim to have been floundering, and 
possibly to have caught a crab, William 
Whample feels that he has tripped upon 
his fishing - trip. 
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MONG public institutions of com- 

paratively modern date, a leading 
place must be assigned to savings banks. 
The many benefits they confer upon com- 
munities where they exist are so appar- 
ent that they scarcely seem to call for 
special enumeration. Apart from the 
personal advantages accruing to individ- 
ual depositors, consideration should be 
paid to the general welfare which they 
help to promote so largely. Pecuniary 
independence imparts dignity, self-re- 
spect, self-reliance, and a higher moral 
tone to the individual. It enables him 
to be a useful and valuable member of 
society, instead of being a burden upon 
its charities. It supplies him with a 
qualification which makes him a better 


citizen in time of peace, and a more 
trustworthy soldier in time of war, for 
he is specially interested in assisting to 
preserve law and order, and defending 
rights for which he has strong person- 


al concern. Each depositor in savings 
banks is a direct contributor to the gen- 
eral welfare. He is a feeder to that 
great river of wealth which builds cities, 
constructs railroads and great public 
works, and constitutes the mainspring 
of commercial activity. However small 
his proportion may be, it is sufficient to 
indicate the fact that he earns more than 
the sum of his ordinary expenses, and 
in so far proves conclusively that his la- 
bor is recompensed, and his appetites 
under good moral control. 

The condition of savings banks may 
very properly be considered as furnish- 
ing a fair index to the condition of the 
people among whom they exist, and it is 
from this stand-point that we purpose to 
make a detailed statement of the savings 
banks of California, from the date of 


their organization, as compared with 
similar institutions in Great Britain, and 
in other portions of the United States. 

These institutions are of recent origin, 
having been first proposed by the Right 
Hon. George Rose, who obtained an 
Act of Parliament in 1817, entitled “An 
Act to encourage the establishment of 
Banks for Savings in England.” Con- 
temporaneously, Parliament passed an 
act to encourage the establishment of 
similar institutions in Ireland. British 
savings banks differ in several respects 
from those in America. They are un- 
der government control, all the money 
deposited being lent, upon interest, to 
the government, and depositors are re- 
stricted in the amount of their lodg- 
ments, so as to exclude all except the 
humbler classes. 

The idea seems to have forced itself 
upon popular favor as a means of less- 
ening the enormous and increasing bur- 
dens on the higher and middle class- 
es of England, and of impressing upon 
the minds of the lower orders a legiti- 
mate spirit of independence. In 1861, 
post-office savings banks were organized 
in Great Britain, and they have, by the 
greater facilities they afford, and the un- 
doubted security they offer, largely re- 
duced the number of ordinary savings 
banks, and still more largely the funds 
lodged in them. The total amount re- 
ceived from and paid to depositors in 
post-office savings banks throughout the 
United Kingdom at the commencement 
of 1870 was as follows: Received, in- 
cluding interest, £6,084,610; paid out, 
£4,227,056; computed capital, £13,524,- 
209. The total amount, officially return- 
ed, received from and paid to depositors 
in ordinary savings banks, at the date 
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specified, was: Received, £7,667,735 ; 
paid out, £7,857,091 ; computed capital, 
£37,500,522, which, added to the com- 
puted capital of the post-office deposito- 
ries, gives a grand total of £51,024,731, 
prudentially invested by the humble 
classes of the United Kingdom. 

We shall now turn to a consideration 
of our savings banks, as conducted in 
New York and the New England States. 
In seven States— Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New York— 
the combined capital deposited in sav- 
ings banks exceeded $600,000,000 on 
the rst of March, 1873, which is largely 
in excess of the combined bank capital 
of the United States outside the savings 
institutions. Large annual additions are 


made to this vast monetary ocean by the 
hundreds of thousands of little rivulets 
which flow constantly and steadily into 
its capacious bosom. According to the 


last census, the combined population of 
the States above named was 7,870,683, 
which gives the large sum of $76.10 as 
the proportionate depositary represent- 
ation for each individual of the combin- 
ed population. Reducing pounds ster- 
ling to dollars and cents at $4.86 to the 
pound, the aggregate of funds deposit- 
ed in all the savings institutions of the 
United Kingdom is $247,980,192, and, 
the’ population being 28,000,000, the 
amount of representation to each indi- 
vidual is but $8.85. When we reflect 
that savings banks were more recently 
organized in this country than in En- 
gland, we have no reason to blush at the 
comparison here instituted. It furnish- 
es abundant material for reflection, and 
clearly proves that labor is apportioned 
a much more liberal reward in this coun- 
try, even in the northern rugged and 
most inhospitable districts like Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

The total number of depositors in the 
New York and New England savings 
banks on the 1st of January, 1872, was 
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1,766,321, which gives an average to 
each of $323. In some of these States 
the investments are restricted to speci- 
fied classes of securities, while in others 
much wider limits are allowed by law. 
Railroad enterprises have been largely 
fostered by them through the purchase 
of railroad bonds, and by loans and mort- 
gages in localities where railroads were 
in process of construction. In the State 
of New York the aggregate investments 
are made in bonds and mortgages, United 
States stocks, New York State stocks, 
stocks of other States, and bonds of cit- 
ies, counties, and towns of that State. 

In January, 1872, the savings banks 
of New York had $96,000,000 loaned on 
bond and mortgage, and $156,000,000 
invested in stocks. In Massachusetts, 
the amount loaned on bond and mort- 
gage was $74,000,000; to counties and 
cities, $14,000,000, and $24,000,000 in- 
vested in stocks. Connecticut had $38,- 
000,000 loaned on real estate. 

Outside of California, the greatest 
amount due to individual depositors is 
in Rhode Island, being $402.55, curren- 
cy. Connecticut follows next in order, 
with $289.10; then Maine, $265.40; New 
Hampshire, $262.33; Massachusetts, 
$259.65; and Vermont, $142.55. New 
York has already been cited. On the 
Ist of January, 1873, the average to each 
depositor in the San Francisco savings 
banks was $922 gold, and, reducing gold 
to currency at the rate of fifteen per cent. 
premium for the former, it was equal to 
$1,060 currency. 

We herewith present our readers with 
a correct, official tabulated statement of 
the savings banks of the State of Cali- 
fornia on the 1st of July, 1873. In the 
United States there is no bar or obsta- 
cle to hinder any person, however rich, 
from depositing in savings banks, and 
a considerable proportion of the funds 
held by the New York and New En- 
gland institutions belongs to compara- 
tively wealthy people, but in Califor- 
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nia nearly all is the property of the la- 
boring classes. 

Too much caution can not be exer- 
cised by the managers of savings banks 
in the investment of funds which are 
strictly trust deposits, and the history of 
our California institutions goes to show 
that they have been conducted with con- 
summate ability and strict regard for the 
interests of their depositors. Until with- 
in a few years the California banks were 
compelled by law to confine their opera- 
tions to loans on real estate securities ; 
but they are now allowed a wider mar- 
gin, and may furnish accommodation 
on California State and county bonds, 
United States Mint certificates of ascer- 
tained value, gold and silver bullion, 
United States bonds, and real estate. 

The first savings bank went into op- 
eration in the city of San Francisco the 
23d of July, 1857, under the title of 
“Savings and Loan Society,” and was 
re-incorporated on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1865, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act to provide for the for- 
mation of corporations for the accu- 
mulation and investment of funds and 
savings. Owing to unfounded and ma- 
liciously perverted rumor, a run was in- 
stituted upon it four years after its first 
organization, which resulted in estab- 
lishing its thorough soundness. Within 
one year, $1,500,000 had been paid out 
according to the registered applications, 
after which the deposits were in excess 
of the payments out. 

A run of similar character was sub- 
sequently directed against the Hibernia 
Bank—the second in date of organiza- 
tion— which likewise responded with 
such promptitude that confidence was 
soon restored. 

The principle on which these banks 
are conducted —the monthly repayable 
basis—is probably the best that could 
have been adopted for the benefit of bor- 
rowers as well as for their own interests. 
The following table will demonstrate this 
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proposition. It is calculated for a loan 
of $1,000 for twelve months at ten per 
cent. : 


Install- 
ments, 
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$s | Interest. |Principal.| Balances. 
| : ‘ $1000 00 
$87 or $79 20 42 
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The first column denotes the months, 
the second the amount of monthly in- 
stallment to be paid, the third column 
shows how much of the monthly install- 
ment is interest, and the fourth indicates 
how much of it goes toward paying the 
principal, while the fifth points out the 
rapid extinguishment of the debt. At 
the close of the first month, the borrow- 
er of $1,000 is required to pay an in- 
stallment of $87.91, of which $8.33 is 
interest on the $1,000 for the first month. 
The balance, $79.58, is principal, and is 
applied to reduce the amount borrowed, 
leaving $920.42 of indebtedness after the 
first month. This rule applies to all 
succeeding months, the interest being 
calculated on the balance of principal 
due after each payment. The same 
principle applies to loans made for any 
amount, and for two, three, four, five, 
and six years. By this method of pro- 
cedure the borrower is rapidly and easi- 
ly relieved from obligation. 

Reference to our tables will serve to 
convince the reader that nowhere on the 
globe is labor so munificently recom- 
pensed as in California. The census of 
1870 accords to this State a population 
of only 560,247, of which 70,000 are Chi- 
nese, and something like 8,000 are In- 
dians, neither of whom make use of our 
savings banks. We have, then, only 
about 482,000 who are at all likely to be 
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depositors. The aggregate amount on 
depos‘t in all our savings institutions is 
$53,477,145, which is equal to a depos- 
itary representation of $111, in round 
numbers, to each individual of the pop- 
ulation, and is nearly $35 in excess of 
New York and the New England States. 

The first interior bank went into op- 
eration at Sacramento on the tgth of 
March, 1867, and has consequently been 
in existence but a little over six years. 
The local benefits arising from the fa- 
cilities it furnished were so well recog- 
nized, that its example was rapidly fol- 
lowed in other towns, and to-day we have 
ten regularly chartered savings banks 
outside of San Francisco, with an ag- 
gregate capital of $9,745,922, and loans 
outstanding amounting to $10,500,000. 
The average to each interior depositor 
is $478.87 gold, which, with the premi- 
um at fifteen per cent., is equal to $550.70 
currency, and is, therefore, $148.15 in 
excess of Rhode Island depositors, who 


have the next largest average outside of 


California. Including the metropolitan 
banks, the average is $767.69 gold to 
each depositor, which is equal to $882.84 
currency. 

Our San Francisco institutions are 
especially flourishing. The population 
of this city is estimated by Mr. Langley 
to be 188,000, of whom 12,000 are Chi- 
nese, leaving 176,000 liable to make de- 
posits, which now aggregate $43,731,- 
223. This gives a depositary represent- 
ation of $248.50 to every individual in 
the community, and is far in excess of 
any other portion of the globe. The 
number of actual depositors being 49,- 
305, the average to each is $886.95 gold, 
equal to $1,020 currency. 

There are various rules governing the 
deposits of the California savings banks, 
some societies requiring notice from de- 
positors to withdraw money, the neces- 
sary length of time being regulated by 
the sum called for, while others pay on 
demand. The San Francisco institu- 
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tions disbursed semi-annual dividends 
for the first six months of the current 
year ranging from six per cent. on tran- 
sient commercial, to ten per cent. per 
annum on term deposits. Some have 
three classes, others only two, and sev- 
eral declare a uniform rate of interest on 
all deposits. The classification admits 
of a larger dividend on term deposits ; 
while, where no classification is made, 
the benefit is uniform. 

We can ask for no more convincing 
proofs of the thrift, industry, and econ- 
omy of our people, nor can we furnish 
any more incontestible evidence of the 
solid compensation earned by our work- 
ing classes. Political economists have 
fully conceded that wherever the mass- 
es are proprietors of money, or its rep- 
resentatives, to a large extent, they are 
eminently intelligent, patriotic, and law- 
abiding. Having so deep an interest in 
the welfare and peace of the community 
in which they dwell, they may be relied 
upon at all times to maintain its integri- 
ty and promote its advancement. The 
prosperity of the working classes can 
not be a matter of indifference to any in- 
telligent and well-disposed mind; nor 
can it be doubted that their condition 
has been much improved by the organ- 
ization of savings banks, while the mul- 
titudinous gleanings of their industry 
and frugality are concentrated and made 
available for the prosecution of great 
public and private enterprises. We 
shall close our remarks by quoting the 
report of an Edinburgh bank in refer- 
ence to the savings and loan principle: 
“It secures independence without in- 
ducing pride; it removes those painful 
misgivings which render the approach 
of poverty so appalling, and often para- 
lyze the exertions that might ward off 
the blow. It leads to temperance and 
the restraint of all disorderly passions, 
which a wasteful expenditure of money 
nourishes. It produces that sobriety of 
mind and steadiness of conduct which 
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afford the best foundation for domestic 
virtues in humble life.” A contempo- 
rary shrewdly remarks, that if the South 


IN A TRANSPORT. 
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had been well supplied with savings 
banks the rebellion might not have oc- 
curred. 


THE SEA-SHELL. 


**And love will stay—a summer’s day!” 
A long wave rippled up the strand ; 
She flashed a white hand through the spray, 
And plucked a sea-shell from the sand. 
And, softly: ‘‘Let thy heart have peace. 
Mine shall not fail in aught to thee, 
Until this little shell doth cease 
To sing its love—the sea.’ 


Ah, well! sweet summer’s past and gone, 
And love, perhaps, dreads winter weather, 
And so the happy dears are flown 
On careless wings together! 
And yet I smile: this pearly -lined, 
Rose -veinéd shell she gave to me, 
With foolish, faithful lips to find 
Still singing of the sea! 


IN A TRANSPORT. 


A LITTLE French aspirant de ma- 


it. rine, with an incipient mustache, 
said to me, confidentially, “Where you 
see the French flag you see France!” 
We were pacing to and fro on the deck 
of a transport that swung at anchor off 
San Francisco, and, as I looked shore- 
ward for almost the last time — we were 
to sail at daybreak for a southern cruise 
—I hugged my Ollendorf in despair, as 
I dreamed of “French in six easy les- 
sons,” without a master or a tolerable 
accent, or anything, save a suggestion 
of Babel and a confusion of tongues at 
sea. 

Thanaron, the aspirant in question, 
embraced me when I boarded the trans- 
port with my baggage, treated me like a 
long-lost brother all that afternoon, and 


again embraced me when I went ashore 
toward evening to take leave of my 
household. There was something so 
impulsive and boyish in his manner that 
I immediately returned his salute, and 
with considerable fervor, feeling that 
kind heaven had thrown me into the 
arms of the exceptional foreigner who 
would, to a certain extent, console me 
for the loss of my whole family. The 
mystery that hangs over the departure 
of any craft that goes by wind is calcu- 
lated to appal the landsman, and when 
the date of sailing is fixed the best thing 
he can do is to go aboard in season and 
compose his soul in peace. To be sure, 
he may swing at anchor for a day or two, 
in full sight of the domestic circle that 
he has shattered, but he is spared the 
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repetition of those last agonies, and cuts 
short the unraveling hours just prior to 
a separation, which are probably the most 
unsatisfactory in life. 

Under cover of darkness a fellow can 
do almost anything, and I concluded to 
go on board. There was a late dinner 
and a parting toast at home, and those 
ominous silences in the midst of conver- 
sation that was as spasmodic and dis- 
connected, and unnatural as_ possible. 
There was something on our minds, and 
we relapsed in turn and forgot ourselves 
in the fathomless abysses of speculation. 
Some one saw me off that night—some 
one who will never again follow me to 
the sea, and welcome me on my return 
to earth after my wandering. We saun- 
tered down the dark streets along the 
city front, and tried to disguise our mo- 
tives, but it was hard work. Presently 
we heard the slow swing of the tide un- 
der us, and the musty odor of the docks 
regaled us; one or two shadows seemed 


to be groping about in the neighborhood, 
making more noise than a shadow has 
any right to make. 

Then came the myriad-masted ship- 
ping, and the twinkling lights in the har- 
bor, and a sense of ceaseless motion in 


waters that never can be still. We did 
not tarry there long. The boat was 
bumping her bow against a pair of slip- 
pery stairs that led down to the water, 
and I entered the tottering thing that 
half sunk under me, dropped into my 
seat in the stern, and tried to call out 
something or other as we shot away from 
the place, with a cloud over my eyes that 
was darker than night itself, and a cloud 
over my heart that was as heavy as lead. 
After that there was nothing to do but 
climb up one watery swell and slide down 
on the other side of it, to count the shad- 
ow-ships that shaped themselves out of 
chaos as we drew near them, and dis- 
solved again when we had passed; while 
the oars seemed togrunt in the row-locks, 
and the two jolly tars in uniform—they 
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might have been mutes, for all I know— 
swung to and fro, to and fro, dragging 
me over the water to my “ocean bride” 
—I think that is what they call a ship, 
when the mood is on them! 

She did look pretty as we swam up 
under her. She looked like a great 
silhouette against the steel-gray sky; 
but within was the sound of revelry, and 
I hastened on board to find our little 
cabin blue with smoke, which, however, 
was scarcely dense enough to muffle the 
martial strains of the AZarser//aise, as 
shouted by the whole mess. 

Thanaron—my Thanaron—was in the 
centre of the table, with his curly head 
out of the transom —not that he was by 
any means a giant, but we were alla lit- 
tle cramped between-decks—and he led 
the chorus with a sabre in one hand and 
the head of the Doctor in the other. 
Without the support of the faculty, he 
would probably not have ended his song 
of triumph as successfully as he ulti- 
mately did, when Nature herself had 
fainted from exhaustion. It was the 
last night in port, a few friends from 
shore had come to dine, and black cof- 
fee and cognac at a late hour had finish- 
ed the business. 

If there is one thing in this world that 
astonishes me more than another it is 
the rapidity with which some people 
talk in French. Thanaron’s French, 
when he once got started, sounded to 
me like the well-executed trill of a pri- 
ma-donna, and quite as intelligible. 
The joke of it was, that Frenchmen 
seemed to find no difficulty in under- 
standing him at his highest speed. On 
the whole, perhaps, this fact astonishes 
me more than the other. 

Dinner was as far over as it could get 
without beginning again and calling it- 
self breakfast; so the party broke up in 
a whirlwind of patriotic songs, and, one 
by one, we dropped our guests over the 
side of the vessel until there was none 
left, and then we waved them a thousand 
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adieus, and kept up the last words as 
long as we could catch the faintest syl- 
lable of a reply. There were streaks of 
dull red in the east by this time, and the 
outlines of the city were again becoming 
visible. This I dreaded a little; and, 
when our boat had returned and every- 
thing was put in ship-shape, I deliber- 
ately dropped a tear in the presence of 
my messmates, who were overcome with 
emotion at the spectacle; and, having 
all embraced, we went below, where I 
threw myself, with some caution, into 
my hammock, and slept until broad day- 
light. 

I did not venture on deck again until 
after our first breakfast—an informal one, 
that sat uneasily on the table, and seem- 
ed inclined to make its escape from one 
side or the other. Of course, we were 
well under way by this time. I was as- 
sured of the fact by the reckless rolling 
of the vessel and the strange and unfa- 
miliar feeling in my stomach, as though 
it were some other fellow’s stomach, 
and not my own. My legs were a trifle 
uncertain; my head was queer. Every- 
body was rushing everywhere and doing 
things that had to be undone or done 
over again in the course of the next ten 
minutes. I concluded to pace the deck, 
which is probably the correct thing for 
a man to do when he goes down to the 
sea in ships, and does business — you 
could hardly call it pleasure—on great 
waters. 

I went up the steep companion - way, 
and found a deck-load of ropes, and the 
entire crew—dressed in blue flannel, 
with broad collars—skipping about in 
the most fantastic manner. It was like 
a ballet scene in “L’A/fricaine,” and 
highly diverting—for a few minutes! 
From my stronghold on the top stair of 
the companion-way, I cast my eye shore- 
ward. The long coast ran down the 
horizon under a broadside of breakers 
that threatened to engulf the continent; 
the air was gray with scattering mist; 
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the sea was much disturbed, and of that 
ugly, yellowish green tint that signifies 
soundings. Overhead, a few sea- birds 
whirled in disorder, shrieking as though 
their hearts would break. It looked om- 
inous, yet I felt it my duty, as an Amer- 
ican under the shadow of the tricolor, to 
keep a stiff upper lip—and I flatter my- 
self that I did so. Figuratively speak- 
ing, I balanced myself in,the mouth of 
the companion-way, with a bottle of claret 
in one pocket and a French roll in the 
other, while I brushed the fog from my 
eyes with the sleeve of my monkey-jack- 
et, and exclaimed with the bard, “My 
native land, good-night.” 

It was morning at the time, but I did 
not seem to care much. In fact, time is 


not of the slightest consequence on ship- 
board. So I withdrew to my hammock, 
and, having climbed into it in safety, 
ended the day after a miserable fashion 
that I have deplored a thousand times 
since, during the prouder moments of 


my life. 

A week passed by—I suppose it was 
a week, and could reckon only seven 
days, and seven nights of about twice 
the length of the days—during that in- 
terval; yet I should, in the innocence 
of my heart, have called it a month, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. We arose 
late in the morning—those of us who 
had a watch below; ate a delightfully 
long and narrow breakfast, consisting of 
an interminable procession of dishes in 
single file; paced the deck and canvass- 
ed the weather; went below to read, but 
talked instead; dined as we had break- 
fasted, only in a far more elaborate and 
protracted manner, while a gentle un- 
dercurrent of side-dishes lent interest to 
the occasion. There was a perpetual 
stream of conversation playing over the 
table, from the moment that heralded 
the soup until the last drop of black cof- 
fee was sopped up with a bit of dry bread. 
By the time we had come to cheese, ev- 
erybody felt called upon to say his say, 
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in the face of everybody else. I alone 
kept my peace, and held it because the 
heaviest English I knew fell feebly to 
the floor before the thunders of those 
five prime Frenchmen, who were flush- 
ed with enthusiasm and good wine. I 
dreamed of home over my cigarette, and 
tried to look as though I was still in- 
terested in life, when, heaven knows, my 
face was more like a half-obliterated 
cameo of despair than anything human. 
Thanaron, my foreign affinity, now and 
then threw me a semi-English nut to 
crack, but by the time I had recovered 
myself —it is rather embarrassing to be 
assaulted even in the most friendly man- 
ner with a batch of broken English—by 
the time I had framed an intelligible re- 
sponse, Thanaron was in the heat of a 
fresh argument, and keeping up a run- 
ning fire of small shot that nearly floor- 
ed the mess. 

But there is an end even to a French 
dinner, and we ultimately adjourned to 
the deck, where, about sunset, every- 
body took his station while the Angelus 
was said. Then twilight, with a subdu- 
ed kind of skylarking on the forecastle, 
and genteel merriment amidships, while 
Monsieur le Capitaine paced the high 
quarter-deck with the shadow of a smile 
crouching between the fierce jungles of 
his intensely black side-whiskers. Ah, 
sir, it was something to be at sea in a 
French transport with the tricolor flaunt- 
ing at the peak; to have four guns with 
their mouths gagged, and oilcloth capes 
lashed snugly over them; to see every- 
body in uniform, and each having the 
profoundest respect for those who rank- 
ed a notch above him, and having, al- 
so, an ill-disguised contempt for the un- 
lucky fellow beneath him. This spirit 
was observable from one end of the ship 
to the other, and, sirs, we had a little 
world of our own revolving on a wab- 
bling axis between the stanch ribs of 
the old transport Chevert. 

We were bound for Tahiti, God will- 
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ing and the winds favorable; and the 
common hope of ultimately finding port 
in that paradise is all that held us to- 
gether through thick and thin. We 
might wrangle at dinner, and come to 
breakfast next morning with bitterness 
in our hearts; we might sink into the 
bottomless pit of despond ; we might re- 
vile Monsieur le Capitaine and Afon- 
steur le Cuisinier, including in our an- 
athemas the elements and some other 
things; they (the Frenchmen) might 
laugh to scorn the great American peo- 
ple—and they did it, two or three times 
—and I, in my turn, might feel a secret 
contempt for Paris, without having the 
power to express the same in tolerable 
French, so I felt it and held my tongue. 
Even Thanaron gave me a French shrug 
now and then that sent the cold shivers 
through me; but there was sure to come 
a sunset like a sea of fire, at which gold- 
en hour we were marshaled amidships, 
and stood with uncovered heads and the 
soft light playing over us, while the lit- 
tlest French boy in the crew said the 
evening prayer with exceeding sweet- 
ness — being the youngest, he was the 
most worthy of saying it—and then we 
all crossed ourselves, and our hearts 
melted within us. 

There was something in the delicious 
atmosphere, growing warmer every day, 
and something in the delicious sea, that 
was beginning to rock her floating gar- 
dens of blooming weed under our bows, 
and something in the aspect of Monsieur 
le Capitaine, with his cap off and a shad- 
ow of prayer softening his hard, proud 
face, that unmanned us; so we rushed to 
our own little cabin and hugged one an- 
other, lest we should forget how when 
we were restored to our sisters and our 
sweethearts, and everything was forgiv- 
en and forgotten in one intense moment 
of French remorse. 

Who took me in his arms and carried 
me the length of the cabin in three paces, 
at the imminent peril of my life? Than- 
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aron! Who admired Thanaron’s gush 
of nature, and nearly squeezed the life 
out of him in the vain hope of making 
their joy known to him? Everybody 
else in the mess! Who looked on in 
bewilderment, and was half glad and half 
sorry, though more glad than sorry by 
half, and wondered all the while what 
was coming next? Bless you, it was I! 
And we kept doing that sort of thing 
until I got very used to it, and by the 
time we sighted the green summits of 
Tahiti, my range of experience was so 
great that nothing could touch me fur- 
ther. It may be that we were not gov- 
erned by the laws of ordinary sea-farers. 
The Chevert was shaped a little like a 
bath-tub, with a bow like a duck’s breast, 
and a high, old-fashioned quarter-deck, 
resembling a Chinese junk with a reef 
in her stern; forty bold sailor boys, who 
looked as though they had been built on 
precisely the same modei and dealt out 
to the government by the dozen, man- 


aged to keep the decks very clean and 
tidy, and the brass- work in a state of 
dazzling brightness. The ship was won- 


derfully well-ordered. I could tell you 
by the sounds on deck, while I swung 
in the comfortable seclusion of my ham- 
mock, just the hour of the day or night, 
but that was after I had once learned 
the order of events. There was the Sun- 
day morning inspection, the Wednesday 
sham naval battle, the prayers night and 
morning, and the order to shorten sail 
each evening. Between times the decks 
were scrubbed and the whole ship ren- 
ovated; sometimes the rigging was dark- 
ened with drying clothes, and sometimes 
we felt like ancient mariners, the sea 
was so oily and the air so hot and still. 
There was nothing stirring save the sea- 
birds, who paddled about like tame ducks, 
and the faint, thin thread of smoke that 
ascended noiselessly from the dainty 
rolls of tobacco in the fingers of the en- 
tire ship’s crew. In fact, when we mov- 
ed at all in these calm waters, we seem- 
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ed to be propelled by forty- cigarette 
power, for there was not a breath of air 
Stirring. 

It was at such times that we fought 
our bloodless battles. The hours were 
ominous ; breakfast did not seem half a 
breakfast, because we hurried through 
it with the dreadful knowledge that a 
conflict was pending, and possibly — 
though not probably—we might never 
gather at that board again, for a naval 
engagement is something terrible, and 
life is uncertain in the fairest weather. 
Breakfast is scarcely over when the alarm 
is given, and with the utmost speed ev- 
ery Frenchman flies to his post. Al- 
ready the horizon is darkened with the 
Prussian navy, yet our confidence in the 
stanch old Chevert, in each particular 
soul on board, and in our undaunted 
leader—Monsieur le Capitaine, who is 
even now scouring the sea with an enor- 
mous marine glass that of itself is enough 
to strike terror to the Prussian heart — 
our implicit confidence in ourselves is 
such that we smilingly await the ap- 
proach of the doomed fleet. At last 
they come within range of our guns, and 
the conflict begins. I am unfortunately 
compelled to stay beneath the hatches. 
A sham-battle is no sight for an inexpe- 
rienced landsman to witness, and more- 
over, I would doubtless get in the way 
of the frantic crew, who seem resolved 
to shed the last drop of French blood in 
behalf of /a delle France. 

Marine engagements are a great bore. 
The noise is something terrific; ammu- 
nition is continually passed up through 
the transom over our dinner- table, and 
a thousand feet are rushing over the 
deck with a noise as of theatrical thun- 
der. The engagement lasts for an hour 
or two. Once or twice we are envelop- 
ed in sheets of flame. We are speedily 
deluged with water, and the conflict is 
renewed with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Again, and again, and again, we pour a 
broadside into the enemy’s fleet, and al- 
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ways with terrific effect. We invariably 
do ourselves the greatest credit, for, by 
the time that our supplies are about ex- 
hausted, not a vestige of the once glo- 
rious navy of Prussia remains to tell 
the tale. The sea is, of course, blood- 
stained for miles around. The few per- 
sistent Prussians who attempt to board 
us are speedily dispatched, and allowed 
to drop back into the remorseless waves. 
A shout of triumph rings up from our 
triumphant crew, and the play is over. 

Once more the hatches are removed; 
once more I breathe the sweet air of 
heaven, for not a grain of powder has 
been burned through all this fearful con- 
flict ; once more my messmates rush in- 
to our little cabin and regale themselves 
with copious draughts of absinthe, and 
I am pressed to the proud bosom of 
Thanaron, who is restored to me with- 
out a scar to disfigure his handsome lit- 
tle body. I grew used to these weekly 
wars. Before we came in sight of our 
green haven, there was not a Prussian 
left in the Pacific. It is impossible that 
any nation, though they be schooled to 
hardships, could hope to survive such a 
succession of disastrous conflicts. I 
like sham -battles; they are deuced ex- 
citing, and they do not hurt. 

How different, how very different those 
sleepy days, when we were drifting on 
toward the Marquesas Islands! The 
silvery phaetons darted overhead like 
day-stars shooting from their spheres. 
The sea-weeds grew denser, and a thou- 
sand floating things — broken branches 
with a few small leaves attached, the 
husk of a cocoa-nut, or straws such as 
any dove from any ark would be glad to 
seize upon —these gave us ample food 
for speculation. “Piloted by the slow, 
unwilling winds,” we came close to the 
star-lit Nouka Hiva, and shortened sail 
right under its fragrant shadow. It was 
a glorious night. There was the subtile 
odor of earth in the warm, faint air, and 
before us that impenetrable shadow that 
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we knew to be an island, yet whose out- 
lines were traceable only by the obliter- 
ated stars. 

At sunrise we were on deck, and, look- 
ing westward, saw the mists melt away 
like a veil swept from before the face of 
a dusky Venus just rising from the waves. 
It seemed to give out a kind of magnet- 
ic heat that made our blood tingle. We 
gravitated toward it with an almost irre- 
sistible impulse. Something had to be 
done before we yielded to the fascina- 
tions of this savage enchantress. Our 
course lay to the windward of the south- 
eastern point of the island ; but, finding 
that we could not weather it, we went off 
before the light wind and drifted down 
the northern coast, swinging an hour or 
more under the lee of some parched 
rocks, eyeing the “ Needles”—the slen- 
der and symmetrical peaks, so called — 
and then we managed to work our way 
out into the open sea again, and were 
saved. 

Valleys lay here and there, running 
back from the shore with green and in- 
viting vistas; slim water-falls made one 
desperate leap from the clouds and bu- 
ried themselves in the forests hundreds 
of feet below, where they were lost for- 
ever. Rain-clouds hung over the mount- 
ains, throwing deep shadows across the 
slopes that but for this relief would have 
been too bright for the sentimental beau- 
ty that usually identifies a tropical isl- 
and. 

I happened to know something about 
the place, and marked every inch of the 
scorching soil as we floated past groves 
of rose - wood, sandal - wood, and a hun- 
dred sorts of new and strange trees, 
looking dark and velvety in the distance; 
past strips of beach that shone like brass, 
while beyond them the cocoa-palms that 
towered above the low, brown huts of 
the natives, seemed to reel and nod in 
the intensé meridian heat. A moist 
cloud, far up the mountain, hung above 
a serene and sacred haunt, and under 
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its shelter was hidden a deep valley, 
whose secret has been carried to the 
ends of the earth, for Herman Melville 
plucked out the heart of its mystery, and 
beautiful and barbarous Typee lies na- 
ked and forsaken. 

I was rather glad we could not get 
any nearer to it, for fear of dispelling 
the ideal that has so long charmed me. 
Catching the wind again, late in the aft- 
ernoon, we lost the last outline of Nouka 
Hiva in the soft twilight, and said our 
prayers that evening as much at sea as 
ever. Back we dropped into the solemn 
round of uneventful days. Even the 
sham- battles no longer thrilled us. In 
fact, the whole affair was a little too the- 
atrical to bear frequent repetition. There 
was but one of our mess who could mus- 
ter an episode whenever we became too 
stagnant for our health’s good, and this 
was our first officer —a tall, slim fellow, 
with a warlike beard, and very soft, dark 
eyes, whose pupils seemed to be floating 
aimlessly about under the shelter of long 
lashes. His face was in a perpetual dis- 
pute with itself, and I never knew which 
was the right or the wrong side of him. 
B—— was the happy possessor of a 
tight little African, known as Nero, al- 
though I always looked upon him as so 
much Jamaica ginger. Nerowasashand- 
some a specimen of tangible darkness as 
you will sight in a summer’s cruise. 
B—— loved with the ardor of his vacil- 
lating eyes, yet governed with the rigor 
of his beard. Nero was consequently 
prepared for any change in the weather, 
no matter how sudden or uncalled - for. 
In the equatorial seas, while we sailed 
to the measure of the Ancient Mariner, 
B—— summoned Nero to the sacrifice, 
and, having tortured him to the extent 
of his wits, there was a reconciliation 
more ludicrous than any other scene in 
the farce. It was at such moments that 
B——’s eyes literally swam, when even 
his beard wilted, while he told of the 
thousand pathetic eras in Nero’s life, 
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when he might have had his liberty, but 
found the service of his master more be- 
guiling ; of the adventures by flood and 
field, where B was distinguishing 
himself, yet at his side, through thick 
and thin, struggled the faithful Nero. 
Thus B—— warmed himself at the fire 
his own enthusiasm had kindled on the 
altar of self-love, and every moment add- 
ed to his fervor. It was the yellow fe- 
ver, and the cholera, and the small-pox,. 
that were powerless to separate that 
faithful slave from the agonizing bed- 
side of his master. It was shipwreck, 
and famine, and the smallest visible sal- 
ary, that seemed only to strengthen the 
ties that bound them the one to the oth- 
er. Death—cruel death—alone could 
separate them ; and B—— took Nero by 
the thfoat and kissed him passionately 
upon his sooty cheek, and the floating 
eyes came to a stand-still with an ex- 
pression of virtuous defiance that was 
calculated to put all conventionalities to 
the blush. We were awed by the mag- 
nanimity of such conduct, until we got 
thoroughly used to it, and then we were 
simply entertained. We kept looking 
forward to the conclusion of the scene, 
which usually followed in the course of 
half an hour. B—— having fondled 
Nero to his heart’s content, and Nero 
having become somewhat bored, there 
was sure to arise some mild disturbance, 
aggravated by both parties, and B——, 
believing he had endured as much as 
any Frenchman and first officer is ex- 
pected to endure without resentment, 
suddenly rises, and, seizing Nero by the 
short, wiry moss of his scalp, kicks him 
deliberately from the cabin, and returns 
to us bursting with indignation. This 
domestic equinox we soon grew fond of, 
and having become familiar with all its 
signals of approach, we watched with 
agreeable interest the inevitable climax. 
It was well for Nero that Nature had 
provided against any change of color in 
his skin, for he must have borne the 
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sensation of his chastisement for some 
hours, though he was unable to give vis- 
ible expression of it. By and by, came 
B——’s-own private birthday. Nothing 
had been said of it at table, and, in fact, 
nothing elsewhere, that I remember; 
but Nero, who had survived several of 
those anniversaries, bore it in mind, and 
our dinner was something gorgeous—to 
look at! Unhappily, certain necessary 
ingredients had been unavoidably omit- 
ted in the concocting of the dessert, or- 
namental pastry not being set down in 
our regular bill of fare; but B—— ate 
of pies that were built of chips, and of 
puddings that were stuffed with saw- 
dust, until I feared we should be called 
upon to. mourn the loss of a first officer 
before morning. 

Moreover, B—— insisted that every- 
thing was unsurpassed; and, heaven be 
thanked, I believe the pastry could eas- 
ily lay claim to that distinction. Atany 
rate, never before or since have I laid 
teeth to such a Dead Sea dessert. At 
this point, B—— naturally called Nero 
to him and thanked him, with moist and 
truthful eyes, and the ingenuous little 
Jamaican dropped a couple of colorless 
tears that would easily have passed for 
anybody’s, anywhere. For this mutual 
exhibition of sentiment every one of us 
was duly grateful, and we never after- 
ward scorned B—— for his eccentrici- 
ties, since we knew him to be capable 
of genuine feeling. Moreover, he near- 
ly died of his birthday dessert, yet did 
not once complain of the unsuspecting 
cause of all his woe, who was at his 
side night and day, anticipating all his 
wishes, and deploring the unaccountable 
misfortunes of his master. 

So the winds blew us into the warm 
south latitudes. I was getting restless. 
Perhaps we had talked ourselves out of 
legitimate topics of conversation, and 
were forcing the social element. It was 
tedious beyond expression, passing day 
after day within sound of the same voic- 
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es, and being utterly unable to flee into 
never so small a solitude, for there was 
not an inch of it on board. Swinging 
at night in my hammock between-decks, 
wakefully dreaming of the future and of 
the past, again and again I have stolen 
up on deck, where the watch lay in the 
moonlight, droning their interminable 
yarns and smoking their perpetual ci- 
garettes — for French sailors have priv- 
ileges, and improve them with consider- 
able grace. 

It was at such times that the wind 
sung in the rigging, with a sound as of 
a thousand swaying branches full of quiv- 
ering leaves—just as the soft gale in the 
garden groves suggests pleasant nights 
at sea, the vibration of the taut stays, 
and the rush of waters along the smooth 
sides of the vessel. A ship’s rigging is 
a kind of sea-harp, played upon by the 
four winds of heaven. 

The sails were half in moonlight and 
half in shadow. Every object was well 
defined, and on the high quarter-deck 
paced Thanaron, his boyish figure look- 
ing strangely picturesque, for he showed 
in every motion how deeply he felt the 
responsibility of his office. There was 
usually a faint light in the apartments 
of Afonsieur le Capitaine, and | thought 
of him in his gold lace and dignity, por- 
ing over a French novel, or cursing the 
light winds. I used to sit upon the neck 
of a gun—one of our four dummies, that 
were never known to speak louder than 
a whisper—lay my head against the 
moist bulwarks, and listen to the half- 
savage chants of the Tahitian sailors 
who helped to swell our crew. As we 
drew down toward the enchanted islands 
they seemed fairly bewitched, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that they could 
keep their mouths shut until evening, 
when they were sure to begin intoning 
an epic that usually lasted through the 
watch. Sometimes a fish leaped into 
the moonlight, and came down with a 
splash; or a whale heaved a great sigh 
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close to us, and as I looked over the 
bulwarks, I would catch a glimpse of 
the old fellow just going down, like a 
submerged island. Occasionally a fly- 
ing-fish —a kind of tangible moonbeam 
—fell upon deck, and was secured by 
one of the sailors; or a bird, sailing 
about with an eye to roosting on one of 
our yards, gave a plaintive, ominous cry, 
that was echoed in falsetto by two or 
three voices, and rung in with the Tahi- 
tian cantata of island delights. Even 
this sort of thing lost its charm after a 
little. Thanaron could not speak to 
me, because Thanaron was officer of 
the deck at that moment, and Thanaron 
himself had said to me, “Order, Mon- 
sieur, order is the first law of France!” 
I had always supposed that heaven had 
a finger in the making of that law—but 
it is all the same to a Frenchman. 

Most sea-days have a tedious family 
resemblance, and their chief character- 
istic is the almost total absence of any 
distinguishing feature. Fair weather and 
foul; sunlight, moonlight, and starlight; 
moments of confidence; oaths of eter- 
nal fidelity; plans for the future long 
enough to crowd a century uncomforta- 
bly; relapses, rows, recoveries; then, 
after many days, the water subsided, 
and we saw land at last. 

Land, God bless it! Long, low coral 
reefs, with a strip of garden glorifying 
them; rocks towering out of the sea, 
palm-crowned, foam- fringed; wreaths 
of verdure cast upon the bosom of the 
ocean, forever fragrant in their imper- 
ishable beauty ; and, beyond and above 
them all, gorgeous and glorious Tahiti. 

On the morning of the thirty-third 
day out, there came a revelation to the 
whole ship’s company. A faint blue 
peak was seen struggling with the bil- 
lows; presently it seemed to get the 
better of them, growing broader and 
taller, but taking hours to do so. The 
wind was stiff, and the sea covered with 
foam ; we rolled frightfully all day. Our 
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French dinner lost its identity. Soup 
was out of the question; we had hard 
work to keep meat and vegetables from 
total wreck, while we hung on to the legs 
of the table with all our strength. How 
the old Chevert “bucked,” that day, as 
though conscious that for months to 
come she would swing in still waters 
by the edge of green pastures, where 
any such conduct would be highly inap- 
propriate. 

Every hour the island grew more and 
more beautiful, as though it were some 
lovely fruit or flower, swiftly and magic- 
ally coming to maturity. A central peak, 
with a tiara of rock-points, crowns it 
with majesty, and a neighboring island 
of great beauty seems its faithful attend- 
ant. I do not wonder that the crew of 
the Bounty mutinied when they were 
ordered to make sail and turn their 
backs on Tahiti. Nor am I surpris- 
ed that they put the captain and one or 
two other objectionable features into a 
small boat, and advised them to contin- 
ue their voyage if they were anxious to 
do so; but as for them, give them Ta- 
hiti, or give them worse than death— 
and, if convenient, give them Tahiti 
straight, and keep all the rest for the 
next party that came along. 

As soon as we were within hailing 
distance, the pilot came out and took us 
under his wing. We kissed the hand 
of a citizen of the new world, andy, for 
the first time since losing sight of the 
dear California coast, dismissed it from 
our minds. There was very little wind 
right under the great green mountains, 
so the frigate Astrea sent a dozen boats 
to tow us through the opening in the 
reef to our most welcome anchorage. 
No Doge of Venice ever cruised more 
majestically than we, and our sea-pa- 
geant was the sensation of the day. 

“Click-click” went the anchor-chains 
through the hawse- holes, down into a 
deep, sheltered bowl of the sea, whose 
waters have never yet been ruffied by 
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the storms that beat upon the coral wall 
around it. Along the crescent shores 
trees dropped their yellow leaves into 
the water, and tried their best to bury 
the slim canoes drawn up among their 
roots. Beyond this barricade of verd- 
ure the eye caught glimpses of every 
sort of tropical habitation imaginable, 
together with the high roofs and pon- 
derous white walls of the French gov- 
ernment buildings. The foliage broke 
over the little town like a green sea, 
and every possibility of a good view of 
it was lost in the inundation. Above it 
towered the sublime crest of the mount- 
ain, with a strip of cloud about its mid- 
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dle in true savage fashion. Perpetual 
harvest lay in its lap, and it basked in 
the smile of God. 

Twilight, fragrant and cool; a fruity 
flavor in the air, a flower-like tint in sea 
and sky, the ship’s boat waiting to con- 
vey us shoreward....O! Thanaron, my 
Thanaron, with your arms about my neck, 
and B——’s arms about you, and Nero 
clinging to his master’s knees —in fact, 
with everybody felicitating every other 
body, because it was such an evening as 
descends only upon the chosen places 
of the earth; and, because, having com- 
pleted our voyage in safety, we were all 
literally in a transport. 
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Alma Mater. 

Commencement is over. The candidates 
for University honors have received their de- 
grees from the hand of its honored President 
within the consecrated walls of Berkeley ; 
and memories, sweet and fragrant, are gar- 
nered for the exultant future of the loved 
Alma Mater —fair goddess of the Pacific 
sea. 

California has just reason for grateful pride 
in the guarantees offered in the valuable re- 
turns already apparent from the rich provis- 
ion made for the education of her sons and 
daughters. The State wants productive cit- 
izenship as her choicest heritage ; and in the 
education, culture, character, and moral 
worth of those who share her liberal behests, 
she is to find the fruition of her hope. Com- 
mencement day was the glad revelator of the 
grand and mighty possibilities of an expand- 
ed future. 

The order of exercises —embraced within 
the scope of six days — was varied and inter- 
esting. Not the least notable were the pro- 
grammes offered by the several literary and 
secret societies connected with the University, 
formed for the promotion of social and intel- 
lectual fellowship. The public entertain. 
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ments given by these zmperia in imperio were 
creditable alike to the good taste and genius 
of their projectors and the active participants. 
Masterly mechanics in literary, scientific, and 
moral culture, presented to delighted audi- 
ences their che/s-d’auvre of ethic and zsthet- 
ic skill and beauty. Native bards sung with 
an inspiration and sweetness which showed 
that 
**Sullen philosophy may learn to go 
In daintiest drapery, and adorn it, too,” 

The theses of the graduating class — prac- 
tical in import and vigorous in tone — were 
handled with an easy familiarity and scope 
that evinced something more than a mere 
theoretical acquaintance with the themes se- 
lected. The light of general culture illumin- 
ed the technicalities of the specific subjects 
treated. The speaker seemed to be, in some 
sense, the embodiment of his theme, and the 
bias and genius of the man were therein dis- 
closed. The conviction was irresistible that 
the controlling aim of the educators at the 
University is to equip the men and women, 
whom they send forth into active life, for 
earning their own living, thus adding to the 
productive wealth of intelligent and well-di- 
rected industry. The pride of our young 
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State has caught the pre-eminent need of the 
time, and its noble intent is to impart the 
only real knowledge that has life and growth 
in it—namely, that which may be transmut- 
ed into practical power, and made to bless 
alike its possessor and the world. A philos- 
opher of ancient Greece, on being asked what 
boys ought to learn, aptly replied, ‘* What 
they will have occasion to use when they be- 
come men.”’ And the true mission of col- 
lege, seminary, or university, is the develop- 
ing of vigorous, capable, and cultivated hu- 
man beings, and launching‘them on their 
life career, well armed with facts and princi- 
ples as a propelling power on the track of 
an instructed industry. 

It is the glory of our University, too, that 
her doors are thrown wide open tg all appli- 
cants of both sexes, who are qualified to 
profit by the advantages offered. The mu- 
nificence of founders has been poured out for 
the benefit alike of male and female educa- 
tion. California has yet to act her //iad— 
it is still unsung ; and it remains for the fut- 
ure to reveal, whether, in the stately epic, 
there shall be chronicled the name of a Sap- 
pho, an Aspasia, or a Corinna, who five 
times carried off the poetic prize from Pindar. 
Honesty of purpose and justice of intent were 
generously apparent in according to female 
genius the dedicatory poem. May the Uni- 
versity of California add vigor to the devel- 
opment and perfection of a scheme that con- 
templates the fullest and broadest female 
culture! A scheme that shall herald the 
dawn of a more general intellectual excel- 
lence and eminence for woman—an era which 
the divine inspiration within encourages her 
to long for and await with glad and grateful 
expectation. 

The Presentation exercises of the first class 
of four-year graduates were of marked inter- 
est. The portrait of Bishop Berkeley, for- 
mally presented to the University, added zest 
to the occasion. The remarks of the honor- 
ed President were timely, terse, and eloquent 
—full of marrow and backbone. There is 
always marvelous definiteness and robust 
strength in what he has to offer. Every sen- 
tence is “trained down to fighting weight.” 
There is no garish display of alien rhetoric, 
or studied eloquence of fine phrase and grand- 
iose appeal, but a compact, efficient union of 
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vital self-strength with vigorous simplicity, 
which, in these days of infinite speech and 
finite thought, is as delicious as it is rare. 

To the University of California, then, all 
hail! Her Freshman and Sophomore class- 
es may not yet have attained to the fierce 
light -infantry battle of the foot - ball game, 
with its ‘* breaches of peace, and pieces of 
breeches’”’ (to quote the language of a col- 
lege bard). There may be, as yet, no noc- 
turnal orgies over the ‘‘ Burial of Euclid,” 
with weird, grotesque procession, funereal 
torch - light, and wild, hilarious song. We 
may not gather in proud assemblage to watch 
the feathered oars, as they dip, and plash, 
and flash in the laughing sunlight, while 
club - boat crews in resplendent uniform ex- 
change kindly greetings and push out into 
the broad waters of an open bay. But there 
is laid at Berkeley ‘‘the chief corner-stone ”’ 
of wondrous things to come. There, amid 
the dreamy, sun -kissed hills, where all the 
landscape curves and swells in sensuous love- 
liness, shall Nature inanimate be laid under 
tribute to expanding mind, making it afflu- 
ent in conception and reverent to the beauti- 
ful; suggesting to the soul that life, howev- 
er full of vicissitude, may yet be regnant with 
poetic power and beauty. 

And so, with proud, exultant tread, do we 
keep step to the tune of the ‘‘good time 
coming ;’’ and, with, the eloquent, impas- 
sioned orator of Commencement Day, we 
may join in the glad refrain, ** All hail the 
Hereafter! ”’ 


Home Talent, or Amateur Opera. 

Gifts of nature and accomplishments of art, 
when used for the elevation and happiness of 
society, are of untold worth, not only to their 
possessors, but to the commonwealth. The 
powers of prolific genius, when consecrated 
to the brightening and blessing of toilsome 
life, are nobly employed. Nature endows 
her chosen with specific gifts, which are in- 
tended to enrich the world; and to place 
one’s self under Nature’s guardianship, in 
loving docility to her promptings, is to make 
a success of life. Nature makes no pledges 
that she is not prepared toredeem. The rude 
rejection of her endowments, and the imper- 
tinent affectation of other talents not possess- 
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ed, maké shipwreck of human hope and ef- 
fort. 

Genius has a right to claim sovereignty 
over individual career, and compel obedience 
to the invisible helmsman. Talent may wise- 
ly clamor for cultivation. The simple pos- 
session of a gift prophesies its intent and use. 
For fertile natures to remain unproductive 
is to squander the royal legacy of heaven. 
From the neglect or perversion of splendid 
endowments the world suffers untold loss. 
Native genius and mental aptitude are Nat- 
ure’s beacons lifted aloft to indicate the chan- 
nel where life’s frigate may run with greatest 
safety. 

To the unqualified success attending the 
late production of the Dector of Alcantara, 
by an operatic cast of amateur performers, 
the foregoing remarks owe their inspiration. 
It is not our intention to particularize ; but 
the amount of talent displayed was some- 
thing to be wondered at, when it is remem- 
bered that the ladies and gentlemen taking 
part in the performance. devote themselves 
with like commendable fidelity to the faithful 
discharge of all domestic and social duties. 
The admirable fulfillment of nearest obliga- 
tions gives additional lustre and charm to 
the more public entertainment and divertisse- 
ment, The invited guests who were fortunate 
enough to witness the late brilliant perform- 
ance, before one of the most select and criti- 
cal audiences ever convened in San Francis- 
co, should not fail to appreciate the consci- 
entious study that has resulted in all those 
beautiful intonations and inflections. A sil- 
very stream of easy-flowing naturalness rip- 
pled tnrough the entire performance. The 
different v6/es were all well sustained, but 
the leading spirit of the play—its genius and 
inspiration—must have had superintendency 
of training from Nature herself. There is 
such a wondrous force and vitality implant- 
ed by this great teacher; she decrees with 
such marvelous accuracy the exact cast of 
countenance, tone of voice, variety of gest- 
ure, or pose of head or limb, best suited to 
the sentiment expressed. She prescribes ac- 
tion, so well - defined, as to make it a sort of 
universal language which all may readily in- 
terpret. 

A fervent God-speed, then, to all conven- 
tions for mutual improvement. San Francis- 
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co has her Art Association, which the faith- 
ful patrons of zesthetic culture have brought 
forward, through much of discouragement 
and difficulty, to ‘an assured success. She 
has her clubs for the promotion of literary 
culture. She has her legal and ministerial 
associations, for deliberation and discussion. 
She has her dental, medical, and commer- 
cial organizations, for mutual help and en- 
lightenment. All these add to the prosper- 
ity of any community. Fraternal fellowship 
is the sunlight of development and growth. 
Appreciative co-operation supplies oil to the 
wheels of progress. The sharing of special 
gifts and talents multiplies their value to the 
world. It was Beethoven who said that he 
never saw a landscape without being able to 
translate it into bars of music. Happy they 
who pass through life making it vocal with 
melodious song, and resonant with the har- 
monious utterances of truth. Happy they 
who have a living fountain within, which 
bubbles perennially, and from its own ma- 
jestic fullness and plenitude of strength bursts 
forth in sparkling jets of beauty — exhilarat- 
ing, fresh, and free. Thrice happy they, 
who, with generous welcome, permit all 
thirsting souls to drink from the perennial 
fountain of their own fullness, and thus light 
up and illumine the neutral tints of this work- 
day life with the rainbowed arch of benevo- 
lence, happiness, and hope. 


The Shah’s Visit to England. 


Lonpon, June 22d, 1873. 

Naesr-eddin, the Shah-in-Shah, the Lord 
of Lords, the ruler of Persia, and the master 
of the life and property of some five million 
human beings, has at last crossed the sea— 
for the first time in his life, I suppose — and 
his standard — the lion passant with a scimi- 
tar in his right paw, backed by the rising 
sun —now floats over Buckingham Palace, 
where he is royally lodged as the guest of 
the nation. Even the magnificent reception 
accorded to the late Emperor of the French— 
when he, with his graceful consort, and in 
the acme of his power, was the guest of the 
nation and the Queen —and that of the Sul- 
tan afterward, pale before the lavish splen- 
dor displayed on the part of the Queen and 
her people in their determination to do hon- 
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or to the Persian monarch—or, at any rate, 
to impress him to the full with the power and 
wealth of England, and haply to take the 
wind out-of the sails of Russia, who had the 
advantage of having him at first-hand, and 
giving him the first ideas of western might 
and civilization. Modern Persia is, for the 
most part, a sterile, unwatered country, 
sparsely populated by a semi - civilized race, 
and with little or no commerce, but it is the 
barrier between Russian encroachments and 
the British Indian Empire, and the integrity 
of the Shah’s dominions is a matter of the 
first importance to England, which is now, 
and has been since the Crimean War, more 
an Asiatic than a European power. It is 
doubtful whether she would fight for Belgi- 
um, but she must do so for India. The ab- 
rogation of the Black Sea Treaty, the recent 
Russian advances in Central Asia and occu- 
pation of Khiva, are ominous signs, and she 
must needs try to outbid her colossal rival in 
the favor of a prince, who, in a most literal 
sense, is the people and state of Persia, and 
on whose good - will it may largely depend 
whether Russia shall encounter a formidable 
obstacle, or find an open road to Calcutta. 
Consequently nothing has been left undone 
to convince the Shah that his true interests 
are identical with those of the country of 
whose splendid hospitalities he is now’ the 
recipient. He is credited with strong intel- 
ligence and keen observation, though his 
grave, solemn face, immovable as that of an 
Indian, shows few signs of interest and less 
of surprise at the novel sights and sounds 
which greet him everywhere. It is said that 
he devotes a couple of hours every day to the 
writing up of his diary, that he is not unac- 
quainted with the famous poets of Persia, and 
has even published a book (for private circu- 
lation) descriptive of a pilgrimage to Bagdad 
and the holy places there, the only journey 
he has made outside his own dominions be- 
fore the present one. Ere he commenced 
his European travels, he signed a treaty or 
convention with Baron Reuter, the well- 
known telegraph man, which confers on that 
enterprising German noble a monopoly so 
sweeping and vast that all others are dwarf- 
ed in comparison. The Shah, determined to 
develop the resources of his country and raise 
his people to a high state of civilization, has 
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granted the Baron the sole and exclusive 
right of constructing a thorough system of 
railways and telegraphs in Persia. He is 
further empowered to build ports and har- 
bors, and is to enjoy the right of exporting 
and importing everything needful for his un- 
dertaking free of duty. The concession ex- 
tends over seventy years, after which every- 
thing becomes the property of the state. He 
is, moreover, the farmer of the whole Persian 
revenue for a number of years, guaranteeing 
to pay into the treasury annually the sum of 
£25,000 more than the average -yearly in- 
come of the last five years. Truly a gigan- 
tic enterprise, but the telegraph Baron has a 
clear head, a genius for business and finance 
of high order, is a man of great wealth, and 
has; no doubt, men of similar qualifications 
to back him. The Shah knows probably 
what he is about, but had he thrown the 
thing open to the competition of the world, 
he might, one would think, have carried out 
his plats of improvements on more advan- 
tageous terms. 

Baron Reuter is accompanying the Shah, 
and is one of seventy or eighty persons com- 
prising his suite. He and an Austrian gen- 
eral, who is to remodel the Persian army, 
are the only two Europeans. The rest are 
the Shah’s uncles, brothers, and relatives, a 
number of meerzas, nobles of his household, 
and servants of high and low degree. His 
baggage is of several tons weight, and fills 
several railway vans, each one of which is 
guarded by two armed Persian servants. He 
left his dominions with part of his harem, but 
the ladies claiming some of the privileges of 
their European sisters, were forthwith sent 
back from Moscow to Teheran. He has sev- 
eral horses with him, best known among 
which is the famous cream - colored charger, 
with its tail dyed red, which he first bestrode 
at St. Petersburg, and which we will have 
the chance of admiring at the forthcoming 
review in Windsor Park. The horse is a 
beautiful creature, of the finest Persian breed, 
and of renowned lineage. The trappings 
were gorgeous, but the horse-gear heavy and 
clumsy—demi-pique saddle and great shovel 
stirrups in the Oriental manner. 

The Shah, who is rather short of stature, 
looked every inch a king when mounted on 
his magnificent steed, which he managed 
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with the ease and grace of a perfect cavalier. 
His fortune is estimated at five millions ster- 
ling, one-half of it being in diamonds and pre- 
cious stones, a quarter of which, it is popu- 
larly believed, he wears on his person on 
gala occasions. At the opera last Saturday 
he looked like a blazing meteor, and the ef- 
fulgence of his diamonds made literally my 
eyes blink. On his black hat or cap of As- 
trachan wool blazed a large aigrette, entirely 
formed of diamonds. In the centre of the 
disk of his epaulets is a ruby of the size of a 
dollar, and the pendants are strings of pre- 
cious stones. The frogs on his dark - blue 
coat are likewise formed of masses of gems, 
and on a species of baldric or scarf across 
his breast scintillate some thirty or forty dia- 
monds of the purest water, each the size of a 
hazel-nut, and the scabbard of his curved 
scimitar is thickly encrusted with jewels, the 
effect of all which in the brilliant light was 
of almost unbearable splendor. As he came 


to the front of the box, smiling faintly and 
touching his cap several times in acknowl- 
edgment of the deafening cheers which greet 
ed him, I had a fair look at the grave, al- 


most solemn face of the man, whose will had 
never been thwarted in his life, whose slight- 
est whim and fancy is the anxious study of 
thousands, and who is high above all law 
and obligation. 

Until he undertook the present tour, he 
slept and ate at his own royal pleasure, came 
and went as he listed, but by this time he 
must begin to realize that kings—in Europe, 
at least—have some duties which can not 
very well be utterly ignored. Apparently 
he does not understand that ‘punctuality is 
the politeness of kings.’? The want of that 
minor virtue was first noticed at St. Peters- 
burg, and next in Berlin, where he on more 
than one occasion kept the old Emperor and 
his son waiting ina manner to which they 
were but little used. In Belgium he improv- 
ed in that respect, and he actually conde- 
scended to humor the tide at Ostend and get 
up at three in the morning to embark for En- 
gland. He has come up to time tolerably 
in this country, considering the extensive 
programme of sight-seeing which has been 
laid down for him. However, at the opera 
he detained the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
not to mention the audience—the ¢/ite of 
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London (boxes at £50, and stalls in propor- 
tion)—for more than an hour. It was a state 
performance, by command of the Queen. 
The cortege consisted of ten state carriages, 
with coach and footmen en grande tenue— 
cocked hats, gold-embroidered coats, pumps, 
and stockings—and with a captain’s escort 
of Life Guards. At last the orchestra struck 
up the ‘* Persian March” —a strain of wild, 
barbarian clangor, more stirring than melo- 
dious—and the whole audience rose to re- 
ceive the **Lord of Lords.’”? The perform- 
ance was part of Dinorah—the ‘shadow 
song’’ sung by Patti, with her usual grace 
and perfection — and two acts of Faust, with 
Faure as ‘*Mephisto.”” But, of course, the 
main performance was the Shah himself, at 
whom was leveled the true British stare — 
persistent and unabashed—and the opera was 
merely a side-show, until the lion of the even- 
ing withdrew, which he did at an early hour, 
I doubt much whether his Iranic Majesty is 
quite up to the appreciation of our cherished 
institution —the opera. I should not won- 
der now if either of the two spectacular and 
leg-dramas, the Black Crook, and Babil 
and Bijou, would not have suited him a 
great deal better. Besides the four lords in 
waiting, whom the Queen has attached to 
his person, Sir Henry Rawlinson, the well- 
known traveler and linguist, has been ap- 
pointed his special attendant by the Foreign 
Office. Sir Henry joined him at Ostend; he 
is a personal acquaintance of the Shah, hav- 
ing been British Minister in Teheran, I be- 
lieve. He speaks modern Persian readily, 
and is considered one of the best of living 
Persian scholars. He is the real showman 
and cicerone, and it is through him that the 
Shah must get intelligible explanations of the 
marvels he beholds, as his knowledge of 
French is even less than that of the Sultan, 
and, in fact, only suffices for the interchange 
of a compliment or so. His ‘guide, philos- 
opher, and friend,’’ is on hand on every oc- 
casion, to point out and explain, and the in- 
terests of England may be trusted safely to 
Sir Henry’s hands. 

I did not myself witness the Shah’s arrival 
at Dover, but it must have been an imposing 
spectacle, and one well calculated to impress 
him, if anything could. The Victoria and 
Albert (the Queen’s yacht) drawing too much 
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water for Ostend Pier, the Vigi/ant proceed- 
ed thither, accompanied by the Devastation 
and another iron-clad. The Shah having 
been embarked at the nick of time to save 
the tide, the flotilla steamed out to sea, and 
was met in mid-channel by twelve great iron- 
clads, under the command of Rear - Admiral 
Hornby. Ranging tbemselves majestically 
six on each side of the Vigi/ant, they hoisted 
the Persian flag on the fore, and thundered 
forth a salute that made the welkin ring, and 
roused the Shah from his oriental apathy. 
With this superb escort, so befitting the mis- 
tress of the seas, the Shah very soon sighted 
the white cliffs of Albion. As he first trod 
English ground on Dover Pier, the ships and 
forts repeated the deafening salute. The 
Duke of Edinburgh and Prince Arthur re- 
ceived him in the name of the Queen, and, 
after luncheon at the Lord Warden’s Hotel, 
a special train—the locomotive almost buried 
in roses —carried him rapidly Londonward. 
At Thornecliffe Camp the train slackened 
speed, to enable the Shah to get a prelimi- 
nary review of the English troops, who were 
drawn up for his inspection, horse and foot, 
a short distance from the track. The weath- 
er was calm in the morning, and the sight 
from Dover’s historic cliff, which was black’ 
with spectators, must have been a memora- 
ble one, and one which can only be seen in 
England. It was slightly hazy, which made 
the iron-clads loom out still bigger. Fring- 
ing the imposing naval procession were 
clouds of pleasure yachts and excursion 
steamers, crowded with sight-seers. The 
day grew more and more sultry as the royal 
guest drew near to London. He may be 
said to have traveled on the wings of the 
storm. Toward five p.M., when he was due, 
the coppery sky and sullen heat presaged the 
coming thunder-storm. I had taken my 
stand among a dense mass on the stairs at 
the foot of the York Column, and had been 
in ‘position ever since four. The Horse 
Guards struck six, and still no Shah. I felt 
disposed to put a / before his name and go 
home, when presently a long string of state 
carriages traversed the park, evidently for 
Charing Cross Station to fetch the royal vis- 
itors. There were twelve state and eight 
semi-state carriages. A ‘“thin-red’’ line of 
troops, supplemented with police, mounted 
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and on foot, lined the road of progress from 
Charing Cross to Buckingham Palace. Sure- 
ly he must come presently ; but still another 
hour tried the well-known patience and long- 
suffering of a London crowd of sight - seers. 
Heavy drops of rain now fell at intervals, 
and soon the view of the road became par- 
tially obscured by innumerable umbrellas. 
Muttering thunder blended with the salute, 
which announced the arrival at Charing 
Cross. The rain grew heavier and heavier, 
and as the advanced escort of the Blues came 
in sight from my position, the very heavens 
opened. Dimly seen through the pouring 
rain and the confusion of the swaying mass 
of human beings, I caught sight of the Shah 
in the last carriage — or rather his hat, with 
the diamond aigrette—seated on the right of 
the Prince of Wales. 

They were still some distance from Buck- 
ingham Palace, and as there was no chance 
to close the carriages, except by stopping the 
whole cortege, the royal guests and hosts got 
as nice a ducking as the soldiers and the 
thousands of us commoners, who had con- 
gregated to do him honor, or, may be, to 
gratify our own curiosity. The escort was 
unusually large, comprising a heavy detach- 
ment from both the Royals and the Blues, 
and made, in my eyes, the most imposing 
part of the show. What pomp and circum- 
stance of war attach to these magnificent 
troops, these sons of Anak glittering in steel 
and prancing on their great coal-black char- 
gers. It was, perhaps, as well that the Shah, 
among other British institutions, should be 
made acquainted with the weather of the 
country—there is no climate here. Howev- 
er, it is but fair to state that this is the only 
time the clerk of the weather has seriously 
interfered with the royal programme. Up to 
date, the weather, has been very steady for 
England, and may, perhaps, hold out for 
awhile longer. 

The day after his entry to Buckingham 
Palace, he received the Corps Diplomatigue, 
and in the evening dined at Marlborough 
House with the Prince of Wales — only gen- 
tlemen invited —after which he honored the 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland with his 
presence for half an hour at a grand ball 
given by them in their town mansion—Staf- 
ford House, the most luxuriously cgmforta- 
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ble palace in the world. It is said that din- 
ing in company is not agreeable to him, nor 
is it, I should think, to his host, as his habits 
at table are rather startling to western no- 
tions of etiquette, Report says that he ig- 
nores forks, eats with his fingers, and throws 
bones and scraps under the table. On dit— 
but it is doubtless a canard —that he insists 
upon seeing the animal killed of which he is 
to dine, and that one of the drawing - rooms 
at Buckingham Palace has been converted 
into a temporary slaughter-house. It seems, 
however, that he is but a sparing eater. I 
saw it mentioned in the papers that his din- 
ner for the day consisted of a fowl stuffed with 
raisins and rice. But he makes up in smok- 
ing and drinking coffee, to indulge in which 
he retires on every possible opportunity. A 
regular staff of servants attend to these two 
departments. The number of vessels and 
pots for the preparation of the latter is enor- 
mous, and none but his own cooks can brew 
it to his taste. 

At Dover he made his first but by no 
means his last acquaintance with the delight- 
ful British institution — the presentation of a 
Corporation Address. Being translated to 
him by Sir Henry Rawlinson, he replied in 
an exceedingly brief speech. The terseness 
of the Persian must be something wonderful, 
as it took Sir Henry quite a long time to ren- 
der it into English, in which the usual stock 
phrases occurred with suspicious similarity. 
At the reception in Guildhall, the inevitable 
address was, of course, inflicted again, and 
the freedom of the city presented to the Shah 
in a magnificent casket, which, among other 
privileges (according to Mr. Punch), will en- 
able him to pass through the block at Lud- 
gate Hill. The obsequious city voted £50, - 
ooo for the entertainment of their guest, yet 
only £500 was the result of the collection on 
Hospital Sunday; but, as Mr. Punch re- 
marks in his cartoon of last week, there are 
plenty of people who will not give a doit to 
a lame beggar, but will lay out ten to see a 
live Persian. The decorations of the interior 
and magnificence of the supper were some- 
thing fabulous. A thousand men had been 
employed for a fortnight to turn the historic 
but dingy old hall into a palace of enchant- 
ment. I believe Gog and Magog were gild- 
ed from top to toe. He was late, as usual, 
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but at last he entered with the Princess of 
Walesonhisarm. The address being achiev- 
ed, he gallantly escorted the Princess to the 
dais, and thereupon seated himself .on the 
throne erected for him. 

He has by this time picked up a good deal 
of European manners and customs. He can 
gallant a lady now equal to any gentleman, 
but he has not yet learned to dance. He sat 
solitary on his throne, inwardly puzzled, no 
doubt, at the marvelous spectacle before him 
—real princes and meerzas and their great 
ladies dancing like slaves and bayaderes be- 
fore him. In the royal quadrille, the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh danced 
with the two Misses Waterlow—the Lord 
Mayor’s daughters—the Czarowitch with the 
Princess of Wales, and the Lord Mayor with 
Princess Dagmar—the Czarewina. Owing fo 
some official blundering, several persons of 
high rank, who had mislaid their tickets, 
were refused admittance to the Shah’s table, 
among them Prince Edward of Saxe - Wei- 
mar, the Queen’s cousin. It was barely al- 
luded to in the papers, but the /asco is said 
to have excited no little commotion in high 
quarters. The day after, the Shah reviewed 
the Royal Horse Artillery at Woolwich, per- 
haps the finest and best trained corps in the 
world, and afterward inspected the arsenal, 
and assisted at the forging of one of the ‘‘Wool- 
wich infants.’? When he saw the enormous 
ingot of red-hot iron extracted from the fur- 
nace, placed in position with the greatest facil- 
ity, and then manipulated by the fifteen - ton 
steam-hammer, he fairly forgot himself, and 
his dark face brightened with unmistakable 
surprise and animation. To-morrow is the 
great naval review at Spithead, at which I 
intend to assist. I shall endeavor to give you 
a description of it in my next. 


JUNE 24th. 

Certainly one of the most impressive spec- 
tacles I ever witnessed was the review by the 
Shah yesterday of the British iron -clad fleet 
off Portsmouth. The affair was a complete 
success, and all the main details of the pro- 
gramme were carried out in their integrity. 
The morning was lovely, a gentle breeze 
tempering the heat as we rushed by express 
train through the pleasant English land- 
scape, now in its verdant prime, on our way 
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to the distant sea-coast. As we reached 
Portsmouth, the wind had almost died away, 
and the sun burned as it rarely does in En- 
gland.- I had my misgivings about an inop- 
portune thunder-storm or two, but the fickle 
English weather seemed propitious to the 
Shah, and the day set as bright as it begun. 
Indeed, about noon a smart breeze sprung 
up, displaying the bunting to advantage, and 
dispersing the smoke which almost blotted 
out the iron-clads as they gave their first 
salute. For the reasonable sum of five shil- 
lings, I secured a ticket of admission to the 
poop of the Lord of the Isles, one of the 
multitude of steamers which, crowded with 
gay sight -seers, were waiting for the signal 
of the Shah’s arrival to commence their prog- 
ress ‘round the fleet and back.’’ The So- 
lent—the strait that divides the Isle of Wight 
from the main-land —- seemed literally chok- 
ed with a countless fleet of steamers, yachts, 
wherries, steam - launches, men - of - war cut- 
ters, steaming, sailing, puffing, and pulling 
away in inextricable confusion. In the hazy 
distance loomed out the giant hulks of the 
Northumberland, Sultan, Agincourt, and 
others of their class, and less conspicuously 
the low, hideous, but much more formidable 


monitors and turret - ships of recent construc-* 


tion, among which I recognized the queerest 
of all, the terrible Devastation. It had been 
in contemplation, I believe, that the review 
should have taken place under steam, but re- 
.membering the furious gale of wind which 
made a fiasco of that got up in honor of the 
Sultan, the idea was abandoned, and the 
fleet did not steam past the royal yacht, but 
remained stationary at their moorings in 
three parallel lines. There were in all forty- 
four men -of-war of all classes. The main 
avenue through which the Shah was to pass 
is formed of the iron -clads and turret - ships, 
and outside of the latter were a long string 
of gunboats, more suggestive of floating gun- 
carriages than ships. In the harbor we could 
plainly make out the lofty wooden three- 
deckers of a past era, such as the magnifi- 
cent, but useless, Duke of Wellington, Na- 
pier’s flag-ship in the Baltic, and the veterans 
of Nelson’s day, the St. Vincent, and his re- 
nowned flag-ship, the Victory. The Shah 
left Buckingham Palace at 8 A. M., and the 
royal train made Portsmouth a little after 10 
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o’clock, which was announced by a salvo of 
the marine artillery from the land batteries. 
Carriages conveyed the royal party to the 
Dockyard jetty, where the Queen’s yacht, 
the Victoria and Albert, lay ready to receive 
them. The platform having been spread 
with green cloth, it was hurriedly, at the last 
moment, covered with a stripe of red bunt- 
ing, which enabled the Shah to step upon it 
without scruple—green being held sacred in 
the eyes of a Persian. Here he was received 
by the naval and military commanders of the 
port, and fell in the ambuscade of the Ports- 
mouth Mayor and his Councilmen, who fired 
off the inevitable address, to which he said 
‘all right,”’ in Persian, and immediately hur- 
ried on board the magnificent vessel placed 
at his disposal. He was accompanied by 
the Prince of Wales, transformed into a sailor 
for the day by his uniform as a master of the 
Trinity House, the Princess and her sister 
Dagmar, the Czarowitch, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, etc. As soon as the party had em- 
barked, the standards of England and Persia 
were hoisted on the main, The moorings 
were cast off, and the beautiful craft steamed 
out, followed by the Sioom, with the House 
of Lords on board; the Zamar, with a large 
delegation of the Commons; the Znchant- 
ress, with the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
the Vigilant, with members of the Shah’s 
suite and the Press. As the royal standards 
were displayed, the old. sailing line-of-battle 
ships in the harbor, gay with bunting from 
truck to water, manned yards and thundered 
forth the first salute. Our steamer now cast 
loose, and with fine audacity followed in the 
wake of the royal procession. We were 
threatened and warned to keep our place 
outside of the fleet, but our noble Captain, 
having got the inside track, kept on, never 
minding. At one time we ranged almost 
alongside the royal yacht, and got a capital 
view of the lion of the day and his royal en- 
tertainers, standing on the bridge. The Vic- 
toria and Albert is one of the most beautiful 
ships afloat ; she is fitted with luxurious com- 
fort, manned by a picked crew, and com- 
manded by Count Gleichen, the Queen’s half 
brother, who has about the snuggest berth 
in her Majesty's navy, I should think. The 
Queen and Prince Albert made formerly fre- 
quent excursions in her; but since the Prince's 
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death she is seldom employed, except to fer- 
ry her Majesty across to the Isle of Wight, 
when she visits Osborne. 

Being now well clear of the harbor, the 
triple lines of the iron-clads, moored at reg- 
ular intervals, opened out plainly before us, 
extending, I should judge, for a distance of 
at least three miles. Nearest were the outer 
line of gunboats — twenty - one in all, under 
Lord Gilford —low, lead -colored monsters, 
with squat masts and no yards, and rejoicing 
in such appropriate names as the A7/e, the 
Bloodhound, the Plucky, the Bruiser, the 
Arachne, the Pulidog, etc. Next the eleven 
iron -clads of Admiral Hornby’s squadron, 
including the Agincourt, Northumberland, 
Devastation, and [Hercules (sister ship to the 
Koenig Wilhelm, of the Prussian Navy). Far- 
ther were the twelve ships of the second divis- 
ion, numbering among them the well-known 
Hotspur, the Glutton (which bore successfully 
the fire of the Devastation last year), and 
the Su/tan. As the royal flotilla passed the 
Spit buoy, and converged toward the main 
avenue, the whole fleet manned yards and 
fired a royal salute. The deafening thunder 
rolled from ship to ship, as we slowly steam- 
ed down the line. It was still calm, and the 
smoke lay heavy and sullen on the waters, 
blotting out the shores and hiding everything 
but the tops of the masts of the iron -clads, 
After a little, the grim monsters loomed out 
again in all their ugliness and power. The 
terrible concussion would seem to have shak- 
en the atmosphere, for, before we reached 
half-way down the line, a brisk breeze sprung 
up, swept away the smoke, and made the 
waves dance. Passing the particularly ugly 
Royal Sovereign, the lead - colored Glutton, 
and the misshapen monster, the Devastation, 
with its single hollow iron mast and battery 
of four thirty - five ton guns (the Woolwich 
infants), the royal procession, of which we 
made the unornamental tail, then passed the 
huge five-masters—the Agincourt, Northum- 
berland, Sultan — splendid ships, which still 
have something of the picturesqueness of the 
old man-of-war about them. They have, at 
any rate, masts, though low, and the usual 
complement of yards, on which stood, mo- 
tionless as statues, their gallant crews, in 
white ducks and straw hats, while on their 
poops were drawn up the red -jacketed ma- 
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rines, their arms brought to the ‘present ”’ 
as the Victoria and Albert came abreast, 
Besides manning yards, the Audacious and 
Agincourt had a man standing upon each 
truck, holding on nothing, as far as T could 
make out. It must have cost Sir Henry 
Rawlinson no little trouble, and his best 
Persian, to make his Majesty understand that 
these great ships would go helplessly down, 
one after the other, and the rest of the fleet 
in the bargain, before the all-destroying De- 
vastation, which looks so insignificant in com- 
parison. At 12 o’clock, the Viecforia and 
Albert rounded the western extremity of the 
line, and the fleet gave a second general sa- 
lute. Again smoke and flame belched forth 
from side and turret, and sea and sky shook 
with the awful crash, and the violent con- 
cussions must have made the men still on the 
yards clutch the life-lines with extra grip. 

About one o’clock, the royal yacht lay-to 
near the Agincourt, Presently the standards 
were struck, and we knew that the Shah was 
no longer on board. A white barge, towed 
by a steam -launch, shot from her side, and 
shortly afterward the golden lion in the red 
field waving from the maintop of the Agin- 
court, told us that he was on board the flag- 
ship. I heard the well-known call, ‘Stand 
by your guns, you hearts of oak!’’ and saw 
the rigging white with sailors, as they left 
the yards for their quarters. He remained 
on board for half an hour, and afterward vis- 
ited the Su//an, but for some reason did not 
go on board the Devastation. The Duke of 
Edinburgh, who is a post-captain, was his 
cicerone, and doubtless explained to him the 
difference between the foretopsail and the lee 
scuppers. 

At two P.M., the barge returned, and the 
standards waved again in amiable fellowship 
on the royal yacht, which then at once head- 
ed for the shore. Through the entire fleet 
the yards again became alive with men, and 
the iron-clads fired their parting salute of 
twenty-one guns each, the Devas/ation using 
a saluting-gun, as the report of one of her 
‘*infants’’ would doubtless have smashed all 
the glass in her Majesty’s yacht. The whole 
scene was one of indescribable grandeur and 
beauty. The festive appearance of the grim 
iron ships, the anchorage thick with shipping 
gay in all the colors of the rainbow, the ring- 
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ing, continued cheers, the thunder of the 
cannonade, and the endless fleet of fairy 
yachts darting to and fro across the blue 
waters of the Solent, their piles of snowy 
canvas swelling in the breeze, made up a 
combination of sights and sounds which will 
not easily be forgotten by those who were 
present at the great naval review off Spit- 
head on the sunny 23¢ of June. 

While the Shah and his party were enter- 
tained by Sir Rodney Mundy, the Port - Ad- 
miral, I took the opportunity to pay a visit 
to the old Mictory—Nelson’s renowned flag- 
ship at the battle of Trafalgar. The historic 
old ship lies moored in the inner harbor, near 
the S¢. Vincent, another old veteran of the 
stirring days of yore, and the ships, almost 
equally out of date, of the Crimean War, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Asia, the Donegal, 
etc. They are all rigged with frigate spars, 
which still further increases the effect of their 
towering bulks. Presently we passed be- 
neath the stern of the P%ctery, which rose 
above us, with her quarter-galleries and pro- 
jecting balconies, like some beetling cliff in 
the Yosemite. Ascending the gangway lad- 
der, we entered the side at the upper gun- 
deck, which was so low that I could hardly 
walk about with my hat on. She is a regu- 
lar three-decker, having three complete gun- 
decks, besides orlop and spar deck. Her 
many port-holes are now mostly empty, only 
a few guns on the middle gun -deck being 
retained for saluting purposes on a grand oc- 
casion like the present. Her ordinary crew 
consists of fifteen men, but to-day we found 
on board a couple of officers in full uniform, 
and a large detachment of * blue-jackets ’— 
now lying about the deck, napping — which 
had been detailed to man the yards and fire 
the salute, the concussion of which, I have 
no doubt, shook her old timbers from stem 
to stern. Her decks, white as only holy- 
stones could make them, have been several 
times renewed, but the hull is the same that 
bore Nelson and the fortunes of England on 
the memorable October day in Trafalgar’s 
bay. She is now 108 years old, and may, 
doubtless, last for many years yet ere she 
sinks at her mooring. As I wandered about 
her decks, my thoughts reverted to the old 
Ohio, in which I came to California in 1849. 
That fine ship-of-war—then the very ideal of 
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a sailing line-of-battle ship-— is longer, but 
not wider in the beam ; certainly not in the 
middle gun-deck, which in the /7%cfory bulges 
out suddenly, giving her, when viewed from 
astern, the tea-pot shape characteristic of the 
men-of-war of the last century. We had in 
the Ohio a battery on the spar-deck, but only 
two gun-decks. Our armament was, how- 
ever, far heavier than that of the I %ecfory, 
whose heaviest guns were only thirty-two 
pounders. The Of/o was lower on the wa- 
ter, but Isuspect we had a far greater draught 
than the English liner, which would not tow- 
er so much above the water - line if weighted 
by her proper complement of guns, stores, 
and crew. Close to the main-hatch, a little 
to starboard, a round brass plate marks the 
spot where Nelson received his death-wound 
from one of the marines in the top of the 
Redoutable, one of the three French ships 
which had closed with the Tictory. In the 
Admiral’s cabin hangs a painting of the last 
moments of Nelson, and a diagram of the 
battle. In the Kensington Museum is a 
portrait of him, as he sits in his cabin on the 
eve of the great fight. What a sad and 
brooding face. Nelson was a small, deli- 
cately built man, with little of the sailor 
and the Englishman about him. He rather 
looked like a Frenchman, and is, in fact, 
more the type of the fiery. dash of the Celt 
than of the slow, bull-dog pertinacity of the 
race which claims him as peculiarly its own. 
On the orlop-deck, the cockpit was pointed 
out to me, and I entered the little den of a 
state-room on the port side, where the hero 
expired in the arms of Captain Hardy, not 
too early to be assured that the day was 
won, and that, indeed, on that day every 
Englishman had done his duty. 

After luncheon, the Shah was taken to 
the dock- yard, where he became so much 
interested in a new iron-clad which is to 
bear his name, that he forgot, as usual, all 
about time and appointments. His train 


did not leave Portsmouth until 7 p.M., and 
it was as late as half-past ten that he at last 
made his appearance in Albert Hall, where 
an immense gathering of the rank and beau- 
ty of London had been waiting with exem- 
plary patience for the bright, particular star, 
for two mortal hours. ¥.. & 
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Music. 

In the sisterhood of Arts, Music recog- 
nizes no superiors, unless Poetry, or Dis- 
course, may be said to hold empire supreme; 
and even to these Music has ever been a 
royal comrade and a loving companion. 
The true and the beautiful are closely inter- 
blended ; each is dependent upon the co- 
operative aid and ministry of the other. 
Aésthetic cuiture invites and constrains in- 
tellectual culture. ‘There are those who 
claim that «esthetic science is the portal of 
all knowledge, as we receive truth only 
through form by the esthetic sensibility. 
Music comes closer to the heart than any 
other art, its especial prerogative being the 
expression of feeling. The progress and 
perfection of all knowledge is, without 
doubt, largely dependent upon a proper 
cultivation of the zesthetic sense. This has 
come to be so generally understood among 
educators as to cause regular musical instruc- 
tion to be incorporated with the school 
studies of nearly every town and city in the 
Union as an invaluable aid to other studies; 
as an assistant in maintaining discipline; as 
a means of mental development; as a found- 
ation for advanced culture in later life; as 
a sanitary measure; as a beneficent medium 
of cultivation to the moral nature; and as a 
loving handmaid to the exalted and the 
true. 

The columns of the OVERLAND have al- 
ways been open to the consideration and 
discussion of all subjects of scientific inter- 
est, philosophical inquiry, metaphysical re- 
search, literary disquisition, ethical discourse, 
poetic fancy, and art movement. Musical 
art has not been overlooked, or forgotten, 
but has heretofore had no especial place 
assigned it. Henceforth it is our purpose 
to make this a feature of our review table. 

From the contemplation of art in any 
form, the true artist catches inspiration. 
Every facility should be offered to the promo- 
ters of esthetic science, in any form, to dis- 
seminate their works and productions. All 
technical aids should be spread broadcast, 
that a more general, thorough, and accurate 
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knowledge may be attained. True art nev- 
er suffers from a dissection of its material. 
It invites inspection. 
ing its rare products. 
musical science who flood drawing-room and 


It delights in exhibit- 
They sin against 


parlor with worthless trash, in ballad or in- 
strumental composition, as nefarious in tend- 
ency and enervating in tone as the mass of 
verbal rubbish that infests our libraries and 
book - tables. Conscientious artists have a 
right to cry out against such a monstrous 
evil. It is subversive of all correct taste. 
There must be a discrimination between the 
true and the false, between the elevating 
and refining and the meretricious and debas- 
ing. 

Till within a comparatively recent period, 
anything approaching a classical knowledge 
of music, either practical or theoretical, was 
scarcely to be looked for outside of the mu- 
sical profession. Not a few had a kind of 
stiff and formal bowing acquaintance with 
the piano; could cut a succession of eccen- 
tric gambols up and down the key - board in 
noisy parlors, amid the buzz and stir of the 
gossipy throng; and, now and then, some 
more ‘¢ fiery and intrepid cavalier,” chang- 
ing the piano into a circus-horse, would ride 
the poor belabored thing ‘before the eyes 
of ‘an amazed public, at so many notes a 
minute, amid universal applause.” Songs, 
too, of the «*slap- bang” school, uttered in 
every imaginable shrick and tone, assailed 
ears patiently decorous, though pitilessly 
abused. 

But thanks to increased facilities for hear- 
ing good music, and the publication of cheap 
editions of standard musical works, the pub- 
lic is being gradually educated up to a high- 
er appreciation and a purer taste than be- 
fore-time. Opportunities are offered for 
excursions into outside fields of musical 
knowledge, and for thorough explorations 
into rare harvest fields of matured musical 
thought. 

No richer service can be rendered society 
than to provide the very best of class-books 
for schools, and the very choicest of music 
for general use, at the lowest possible rates. 
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We have musical establishments in our own 
city that are turning out the best of music at 
reasonable prices. It may not be generally 
known that the house of M. Gray has been 
quietly engaged in the publication of music 
for the past eight years, until now it issues 
between seven and eight hundred works. 
We are pleased to learn that this enterpris- 
ing firm have perfected arrangements with 
eminent musical authors that will enable 
them to bring out standard operatic gems, 
which, musically speaking, will be a credit 
to our State. Already, there is a large de- 
mand in the East for these California pub- 
lications, and there is no reason why trade 
in this line should not flow eastward. The 
music published by this house is subject to 
the rigid supervision of one of the most com- 
petent and conscientious musical critics in 
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the country, whose technical accuracy, fine 
analytical sense, and rare genius, are sure 
guarantees against the deplorable gram- 
matical errors that so frequently mar the 
choicest productions, and the most important 
exercises and é¢udes. The diffusion of such 
music heralds the day-dawn of a higher and 
more general musical intelligence —an era 
fervently to be desired by all true patrons 
and promoters of art, and all lovers of the 
beautiful and the zesthetic. 

We have received a large installment of 
music, both vocal and instrumental, includ- 
ing a number of musical compilations, from 
M. Gray, A. L. Bancroft & Co., Charles S. 
Eaton, and Sherman & Hyde, a review of 
which we are compelled to defer until our 
next issue, it having come to hand too late 
for the present number. 





ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. By William 
Cullen Bryant. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

At the late Alumni meeting of the Univer- 
sity, the occasion was graced and honored 
by the presence of one of the three surviving 
members of the Williams College graduates 
of the class of 1812— General Charles F. 
Sedgwick —a noble relic of a receding age, 
who, ‘*by reason of strength,”’ has almost 
reached his fourscore years. It was a pleas- 
ant privilege to hear him discourse of Will- 
iam Cullen Bryant, a brother Alumnus, who, 
distinguished at that remote day for his at- 
tainments in language and polite literature, 
still proudly stands on the twilight edge of a 
past generation, at the very portal of a new 
and on-coming age—the noble interpreter 
between two important eras of American his- 
tory and the world’s civilization ; heroically 
placing the relaxed and much-enduring hand 
of a receding past into the Vigorous and rosy 
palm of an advancing present ; it, in turn, to 
be led forth into the resistless, invincible 
future. 
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Some there are who never grow old; age 
sits upon them like a crown resplendent with 
garnered jewels—like the orange-tree, under 
a southern sky, with ripened fruitage and 
expanding bud and blossom hanging simul- 
taneously upon the generous branches, in 
beautiful and suggestive harmony of con- 
trast. 

What has been said of one of our modern 
lyric poets may apply with equal fidelity to 
the distinguished author of the work before 
us. In all his reading and study throughout 
his education and youth, in his maxims and 
in his acts, a ruling and persistent purpose 
has ever been manifest—the determination 
to develop and unfold within him the ideal 
man. 

Boru in 1794, Bryant is now close upon his 
seventy-ninth birthday. Blessed with an an- 
cestral inheritance of intellectual and moral 
gifts, which have been used to the best ad- 
vantage, coming ages have, as a beneficent 
heritage, the legacy of his fruitful life. Act- 
ive, productive life with him began early. 
System harnessed a resolute nature to its al- 
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lotted task, and faithfulness assured success. 
Parental counsel and discipline unquestiona- 
bly had much to do with the life -career of 
this remarkable man. There is a touching 
allusion to paternal fidelity in the poet’s 
beautiful hymn to death, where he says: 

* For he is in his grave, who taught my youth 

The art of verse, and in the bud of life 
Offered me to the muses.” 

The poetic genius of Bryant manifested it- 
self before he was ten years of age, some of 
his earliest lines having found publication 
prior to that time ; and not many years later 
a political satire, titled the “‘ Embargo,’’ and 
another poem of considerable merit — the 
“Spanish Revolution ’’—made their appear- 
ance. His immortal ‘*Thanatopsis’’ was 
written before his twentieth year. His po- 
etry reveals his extreme delicacy of imagina- 
tion, his dignity and powér of thought, his 
sympathy with Nature, and his refreshment 
in it. There is something of the pure lyric 
melancholy of Shelley, combined with the 
rapturous faith of Wordsworth. There is a 
delicate, genial simplicity enveloping all his 
writings, both prose and poetic, as with a 
mantle. There is regal strength and sedate 
majesty, combined with an open-air fresh- 
ness and freedom. 

The editorial career of Bryant has been 
singularly successful, and has added largely 
to his literary reputation. His contributions 
to the United States Review, the Talisman, 
and the Evening Post, were models of com- 
pact and vigorous diction ; and his desultory 
letters to his journal, subsequently published 
in book form, are models of newspaper cor- 
respondence, and, like all his prose writings, 
have been truthfully described as marked 
throughout by ‘‘pure, manly, straightfor- 
ward, vigorous English,” which is marred 
by ‘‘no superfluous word, or empty, showy 
phrase.’’ 

Another distinctive class of Bryant’s writ- 
ings is embraced in the work before us, which 
is made up of five commemorative orations, 
devoted to eminent names in American his- 
tory — Thomas Cole, J. Fennimore Cooper, 
Washington Irving, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
and Gulian Crommelin Verplanck—and four- 
teen less elaborate addresses on miscellane- 
ous subjects. 

It has been said that the biographers of el- 
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oquent men should themselves be eloquent. 
Bryant’s love of art, fostered and cherished 
by intimate association with the most emi- 
nent artists in the country, pre-eminently fit- 
ted him for the eloquent tribute to his per- 
sonal friend, Thomas Cole, among the fore- 
most of American landscape painters. For 
exquisiteness of finish, delicate blending of 
pathos and power, consummate, tranquilized 
strength, fervent enthusiasm toned down by 
a reverent and sanctified affection, and elo- 
quence born of loving appreciation, the En- 
glish language contains nothing to excel the 
funeral oration of this artist friend and com- 
rade in spirit, delivered in 1848. What Bry- 
ant then said in regard to the loss which the 
world suffers in the death of such a man, may 
with singular fitness be reproduced when 
‘¢the summons” shall come for him ‘*to join 
the innumerable caravan ”’ that shall re-unite 
him to his spirit companion. It may, with 
beautiful appropriateness, then be said, as 
he said of Cole: ‘*When to great worth is 
united great genius ; when the mind of their 
possessor is so blended with the public mind 
as to form much of its strength and grace, his 
removal by death, in the strength and activ- 
ity of his faculties, affects us with a sense of 
violence and loss. We feel that the great 
fabric of which we form a part is convulsed 
and shattered by it. It is like wrenching out 
by the roots the ivy which has overgrown and 
beautifies and upholds some ancient structure 
of the old world, and has sent its fibres deep 
within its masonry ; the wall is left a shape- 
less mass of loosened stones.” 

The ‘green old age”’ and still powerful 
intellectual activities of Mr. Bryant are mat- 
ters of marvel, attributable, no doubt, in no 
small degree to his rigid simplicity, great 
uniformity, genial temper of mind, and qui- 
et, humane, and kindly interchange of social 
and literary life. The world is debtor to his 
worth, and fame’s wreath adorns his noble 
brow even while he treads the daily walks of 
this earthly life. 

The Messrs. Putnam have done literature 
an exalted service in this compilation. It 
bears to American literature a relation simi- 
lar to that which Froude’s Short Studies on 
Great Subjects and Freeman's Historical Es- 
says do to English literature. They may 
differ somewhat in scope and intent, but are 
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substantially of the same value to national 
literature. 

Coleridge said of Wordsworth, that he had 
deep sympathy with man as man, but it was 
the sympathy of a contemplator, rather than 
a fellow - sufferer or co-mate. Not so with 
Bryant; his sympathies are broad, and deep, 
and all-embracing. In home life, in social 


life, and in public life, there is a perennial 
outflow— rich, warm, and abundant — fertil- 
izing and rendering productive the soil of the 


heart. Why should not such a soul glide 
softly down into the years? Why should 
not life’s western windows be rainbowed with 
beauty? Why should not music and melody 
estir the twilight air of such « life, composing 
to slumber, until the gentle spirit sues for 
rest, and the patient, heroic toiler 
— ‘draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to p'easant dreams?” 


THe Unity oF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
From the French of M. Emile Saigey. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

Had Solomon, ‘‘the preacher,’’ lived to- 
day, it is scarcely probable that he would 
have uttered that memorable expression, 
*“‘There is no new thing under the sun;”’ 
although, when under pressure of inspiration 
or excitement, it is impossible to predict what 
any man will do or say. 

The time was, and that a day not far re- 
mote, when the material universe was sup- 
posed to be made up of an indefinite number 
of primary elements; but the tendency of 
modern physical science is to do away with 
this notion, and to substitute instead a smaller 
and smaller number of primitive forms of mat- 
ter. Itisnowconsidered asdemonstrated that 
heat, electricity, light, magnetism, chemical 
attraction, muscular energy, and mechanical 
work, all are but exhibitions of one and the 
same power acting through matter. That 
the molecules of matter, variously stirred by 
this all-pervading force, are thrown into 
waves, which strike against our senses, and 
the motion thus communicated to our nerves 
impresses us as heat, sound, or light, accord- 
ing to the rapidity and breadth of the undu- 
lations —that all these are but exhibitions of 
force. In other words, that force is a con- 
stant energy, never increasing or diminishing 
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in absolute value. And as this school of sci- 
entists plead for the unity of force, so do they 
also plead for the unity of matter. Their 
theory is briefly this: that by changes in the 
mode of aggregation of the atoms, which 
changes depend chiefly upon the degree and 
kind of motion with which they are endow- 
ed, matter appears to us under certain defin- 
ite forms, as water, air, iron, etc. 

But the author of the work under consid- 
eration advances still another step, and as- 
sumes that there is but one material sub- 
stance, and that this substance is the ether; 
that this ether—a primitive and most subtile 
element, a kind of mineral protoplasm — is 
the tissue out of which the entire universe is 
wrought. He contends that there can not be 
two kinds of matter; that as there is but one 
law for motion, there can be but a single es- 
sence for matter, and the molecules of ordi- 
nary matter must appear as aggregates of 
ethereal atoms. The author’s hypothesis, in 
Short, is: ** The atom and motion! Behold 
the universe !’’ 

In setting forth this grand hypothesis of 
the unity of physical forces, the author seeks 
to indicate the grounds on which the hypoth- 
esis rests; but in his presentation of proofs it 
would seem that quite as much belongs to 
imagination as to experience. Science is a 
fierce contender for facts; it makes ugly 
mouths at uncertainties. 

The several chapters are devoted to the 
discussion of sound and light, of the dynam- 
ic theory and mechanical equivalent of heat; 
theory of gases; electricity, the author deem- 
ing the electric current a transport of ethe- 
real matter; the attractive forces — gravity, 
cohesion, and chemical affinity ; living be- 
ings, and the manner in which the laws of 
thermo-dynamics are verified in the case of 
animated beings. 

The origin of force, the nature of life, hu- 
man personality, questions which gravely as- 
sert themselves in this connection, M. Saigey 
leaves untouched. Are not these questions 
germane to his argument, and legitimate sub- 
jects of scientific inquiry ? 

This doctrine of the ether has the odor of 
antiquity about it. It had its birth in the 
earliest days of scientific research. As far 
back as the sixteenth century we see definite 
statements and half-fledged theories in regard 
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to it; and, still later, Newton acknowledged 
the probability of such a medium, which he 
designated as the ‘‘sensorium of God.” 
Swedenborg, Leibnitz, Hartman, Spiller, 
and even Tyndall, have all recognized, more 
or less emphatically, the existence of such an 
elementary medium. But M. Saigey. differs 
essentially from all previous theories, in that 
he makes ether the constitutive element of 
the atoms of which the universe is composed. 

The author’s effort to prove how the great 
law under which he has brought the opera- 
tions of Nature is verified also in organized 
beings, is exceedingly futile. Darwin, Hux- 
ley, Buechner, or Chapman, may be studied 
with far higher satisfaction, however distaste- 
ful and repellent their hypotheses may be to 
those who regard the ‘dust of the ground ”’ 
theory as the only sensible one. Doctor 
Bastian’s theory in regard to the genesis of 
living beings—namely, that living beings 
may be originated de novo from lifeless and 
(speaking physiologically) inorganic sources 
—receives essential confirmation from M. 
Saigey’s deductions. 

Scientific students will be interested in the 
examination of the work, and those who are 
familiar with Figuier and other popular 
French scientists, will not marvel at the in- 
terpolation of a little sentiment in the place 
of fact, and romance in the place of reality. 


LovE Is ENouGH; or, The Freeing of Phar- 
amond. A Morality. By William Morris. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Mr. Morris’ genius is only equaled by his 
industry. The magnificent music of his 
Fason has not fairly ceased ere we find 
ourselves listening to the evén more per- 
fect melodies of The Earthly Paradise; and 
while we yet dream over the delicious nar- 
rative poems of Afa/anta’s Race, The Doom 
of King Acrisius, Cupid and Psyche, and 
The Love of Alcestis, etc., under whose 
subtile fascination we become half Greek, 
subjects and lovers of the old dead gods, we 
are suddenly aware of the singing of yet a 
newer song, and awake to hear how that ‘a 
king, whom nothing but love might satisfy, 
left all to seek love, and having found it, 
found this also, that he had enough, though 
he lacked all else;’’ and if, as the poet says, 
the tale does not 
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“In measured cadence play 
About the golden lyre of gods long gone,” 
but 
** Rather caught up at hazard is the pipe 
That mixed with scented roses over - ripe, 

And murmurs of the autumn afternoon, 

May charm you somewhat with its wavering tune 

*Twixt joy and sadness,” 
it there breathes not only the ‘breath of 
love,”’? but the breath of a genius of which 
the day and generation may be proud. 

The story of ‘* Pharamond ”’ is played be- 
fore an emperor and empress newly wedded. 
After a prelude consisting of the admiring 
comthents of the humble folk gathered to 
behold the wedding pageantry, and some 
very tender and poetical speech between the 
royal bride and groom, the ‘‘ player - king ”’ 
and ‘*player-maiden’’ advance upon the 
stage. Of him the empress says: 


“ Most faithful eyes indeed look from the head 
The sun has burnt, and wind and rain has beat. 
Well may he find her slim brown fingers swect. 
And he— methinks he trembles, lest he find 
That song of his not wholly to her mind. 

Note how his gray eyes look askance to see 

Her bosom heaving with the melody 

His heart loves well : rough with the wind and rain 
His cheek is, hollow with some ancient pain ; 
The sun has burned and blanched his crispy hair, 
And over him hath swept a world of care, 

And left him careless, rugged, and her own,” 


Pharamond, a young king, who had so 
reigned as to be accounted by his people 
“More a glory of God made man for their helping, 

Than a man that should die,” 
suddenly suffers a change which defies the 
understanding of friends and the skill of phy- 
sicians ; a dreamer lost in dreams, as if 
* A body late dead 
«In the lips and the cheeks should gain some little 
color, 
And arise and wend forth with no change in the eyes, 
And wander about as if seeking its soul.” 
From this condition he is aroused by his 
foster-father, Oliver, sufficiently long to real- 
ize his people’s despair and his own dishonor 
in the neglect of their interests, and to give 
explanation of the sad change which had 
come upon him: 
“Five years are past over since in the fresh dawning 
On the field of the fight I lay wearied and sleepless, 


Till slumber came o’er me in the first of the sunrise; 
Then as there lay my body, rapt away was my spirit, 
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And acold and thick mist for a time was about me, 
And when that cleared away, lo, the mountain-walled 
country 
*Neath the first of the sunrise in e’en such a spring- 
tide 
As the spring-tide our horse-hoofs that yester-eve 
trampled : 
By the withy-wrought gate of a garden I found me, 
"Neath the goodly green boughs of the apple full- 
blossomed ; 
And full filled of great pleasure I was as I entered 
The fair place of flowers, and wherefore I knew not. 
Then lo, ’mid the birds’ song a woman’s voice sing- 
ing.” 
+ * * . * 
“ O love, sct a word in my mouth for our meeting. 
Cast thy sweet arms about me to stay my heart's 
beating!" 
* * . * * ° e 
“ Hold silence, love, speak not of the sweet day de- 
parted; 
Cling close to me, love, lest I waken sad - hearted!" 


* * 


The vision of his unknown love is repeated 
again and again, until she becomes the one 
absorbing thought of his life, and in search 
of whom he finally sacrifices crown and 
kingdom. We confess to finding Phara- 
mond’s three years of wandering a little tire. 
some, despite the beauty of its description. 
The story lacks the sustaining interest which 
holds us to the perusal of the tales of Zhe 
Earthly Paradise—familiar though they be, 
with nothing of newness about them, save 
the quaint garb in which they are presented 
to us—and are rather relieved when we find 
him in a strange land, with the sleep of utter 
exhaustion upon him, and his dream - love, 
** Azalais,”? to whose kiss he is to awaken, 
musing beside him: 
* As one hearkening a story, I wonder what cometh, 
And in what wise my voice to our homestead shall 

bidhim, * * * 
Soft there shalt thou sleep, love, and sweet shall thy 
dreams be, 
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And sweet thy awaking amidst of the wonder 

Where thou art, who is nigh thee — and then, when 
thou seest 

How the rose-boughs hang in o’er the little loft - win- 
dow, 

And the blue bow! with roses is close to thine hand, 

And over thy bed is the quilt sown with lilies, 

And the loft is hung round with the green southland 
hangings, 

And all smelleth sweet as the low door is opened, 

And thou turnest to see me there standing.” 

Surely, this were sweet to the weary, faith- 
ful lover, and very sweet is it in the telling. 

For the conclusion of Pharamond’s sto- 

ry, his return to his kingdom to find a new 
king upon the throne and in the ease - loving 
hearts of his people, his final sacrifice of all 
to his love, we must refer the reader to the 
book itself ; than which a more delicious bit 
of reading for a summer day can not be 
found. 
We have hardly done full justice to Love 
is Enough, in our selection of passages; for 
in verse characterized by such even and sus- 
tained excellence as that of Mr. Morris, to 
decide upon the finer would require a more 
careful reading than we have been able to 
give it— and there is much in this little vol- 
ume that we should enjoy presenting to our 
readers had we not already exceeded our 
limits in quotation. 

Of less ambitious range and achievement, 
this last work of Mr. Morris can not expect 
to be accorded the high position of Fason 
and Zhe Earthly Paradise; and as a first 
venture in the field of literature, we do not 
think it would have gained for him more than 
a tithe of the fame which was the award of 
its predecessors. Following those golden 
volumes of song, it will hardly fail to sustain, 
if it does not enhance, the reputation of its 
author as one of the truest poets of the age. 
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